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Rue da Cliehy is 
the eye of the str 


i i r » OTJTATPTGAT TV r* and the fountains play, while peaceful slumbers 
W AOXlIlM tjr 1 V/lNj 1 a. Va. wait on light digestion,and all things go merry 

.— — . . ■ ig as a dinner bell.” 

For the National Bra. The young gentleman paused for breath, and, 

WHAT IT COSTS TO KNOW A COUNTESS, as there was no reply called for, he continued, 
turning to the inmates of the barred mansion, 
by mrs. bell smith. who were now pouring out along the shaded 

- walks. 

, PART VII. it yxere they come for exercise. Have you 

Rue da Cliehy is not a remarkable street to ever noticed, the less one eats, the more be cx- 
the eye of the stranger. One visiting Paris, ercises ? Let me give you some idea of our 
for a brief period, would not hasten to rue de companions. You see that handsome speci- 

ntfSHttMssssis 

eye might be pleased, and the mind interested, egtates - n Georgia . He came to Paris—igno- 
by a thousand and one historical associations ran t 0 f the French, he astonished the natives 
starting up at every step. On the contrary, if by the tallest specimens of speculations in cor- 
by any chance, while passing from one point »er lots. Property, which had passed soberly 

r „.... a. 

Cliehy, he would probably note the many blank hand to bandj and increasing in value until it 
walls, the unusual quiet, and the rough pave- scarcely knew itself. He was successful—had 
ment, as only things to hasten by and forget, apartments at Meuriee’s—carriages and ser- 
Yet this street is remarkable in its way, and, vants without number. But he grew careless, 
. , ..... , . a smash came, the wealth disappeared, and 

modest and retired as it appears, has a sigmfi- here he js 42 J, but a good fellow f He walUs 
, <'&nce which calls up to the habitue of Paris llle gbadeg w ith a philosophic indifference 


cance which calls up to the habitue of Paris 
either a smile or frown, whenever mentioned. 

Dungleson and Drayton, both lost in won¬ 
der, passively obeyed, without question, the 


f Paris tike etjades with a philosophic indifference 
ioned. worthy a Frenchman. Having, he says, lived 
in won- half his life drinking snake water from swamps, 
on the a,,d Sleeping between two roots, he finds this 
very comfortable morning, Colonel.” 


officers !.! whose hands they found themselves. -/ he individual thus addressed responded 
TW knew well fenm koa-a-nr (to doanrtt.V Li_r..ll_ . A U _. SLl 


They knew .well, from hearsay, the despotic 
character of French authority, and were will¬ 
ing to wait in silence the necessary develop¬ 
ments. But, looking up carelessly, as the voi- 
ture turned a corner, they found themselves be- 


iheerfully, and begging a cigar, which he did 
lot receive, passed on. The merry informant 
lontinued : 

“ Yonder old gentleman was an English 
uanufaeturer, who tried his hand at the busi- 
less in France. He expended twenty thousand 


ing driven into rue de Cliehy. Both started, pounds, and failed. Here he is, for life, prob- 
and demanded, almost in a breath— ably. His old gray-baired wife, and some thin 

“ To what prison, Monsieur ? » daughters, call on him, with a scaut.y supply of 

«pr -i » linen, now and then. Their visit don’t add to 

ii n- 10 /*i . •• the cheerfulness of our retreat, I assure you. 

for debt? 1 That young gentleman with him is English, 

* For debt.” also—a swell—was taken from his home in his 

“This is an error—this is some mistake— jockey rig at Long Champ. The next is an old 
stop the voitnre—this is an error, Monsieur.” Pral ‘ ch °£? nt ’ 80 acentric that he is a little 
, .. „ , insane. Bless yon, we have quantities of the 

“Probably,” was the quiet reply, accompa- arjsl;ocracy her0) and tlbey stand by . Others 
liied by a shrug of the shoulders, from the im- come and go, but gentility is permanent. We 
passable functionary in a cocked hat. But he have another fellow-citizen, a young merchant, 
made no motion to arrest the carriage, hut look- w ith a devilish pretty little wife, who comes 


error was not being committed. To Cliehy ! a dark hazel to a ]igbt blue ... 
was it possible that this celebrated receptacle “Who is he?” asked Drayton, 
for unhappy debtors was to be the immediate “ Oh 1 18, nothing more. In fact, I don’t 
asylum for our gay young friends! That re- k , now - He is very glum; and as for his wife, 
fo, ft. , H„ many had 

appeared from the Boulevards, the cruet orna- wa9 h off pounds of fat, and one wants all of 
manta of that gay promenade, fashionable that article in this place.” 
youths, with all the pleasant appliances of The acquaintance soon grew into an intima- 
wealth about them-disappeared, suddenly and c y be “ the young gentlemen Drayton had 
, • , - n 1-1 an indistinct remembrance of having seen the 

mysteriously, from the fashionable world, while talkative youth be f 0 re, and> by tbe h = Ip of va . 

it was whispered, by their, more immediate cro- r j ou8 hints, and some efforts of memory, he was 
nies, that they could be found in Cliehy. And able to place him. He was a medical student 
to ibis our friends were rapidly approaching, from Louisiana—of course, reckless and extrav- 
The voiture was abruptly stopped before a agant. A remittance missing a mail, and then 
door in a high, blank wall. The officer de- miscarrying, embarrassed the votary of Escu- 
ecended, followed by our two friends, and, ap- lapius so much, that he was thrown into Cliehy. 
plying his hand to a queer-looking knocker, “ I was a little prejudiced against the insti- 
gave two significant raps. The response was tution when I first entered, but, bless your soul, 
in tbe huge oaken panel swinging back, and I made it a study. I find myself associating 
tbe party found themselves in a small chamber, with the nobility of Europe. My apartment is 
with bare walls and small windows, and fur- qqite as good as one I occupied in the Latin 
nished with an excuse for furniture, in the shape Quarter. With a little addition to our table, it 
of a deal table and two chairs. The guardian is excellent; and the infernal harpies, who 
at the door said nothing. The officers and as- used to annoy me outside, can’t get in here 
sistants, who had effected the arrest, followed without my permission, and that they never get. 
his example; and for nearly an hour, the little Instead of my paying them, they have to con- 
crowd waited for what, no one could or would tribute twenty cents a day to my support. My 
isay. remittance is now at hand, but, I tell you, I 

At the end of this time, without apparent prefer remaining here. I tell you, it’s all in the 
motive or notice of any sort, the prisoners were way we look at things. This is a nice retreat 
conducted across a narrow oourt, into a barren from the cares of life—a blessed institution. I 
ante-room, when an elderly gentleman search- intend setting up a little one of my own in 
ed them carefully. After this process, which Louisiana, when I return to the Union." 
seemed, as the moves before made, to be with- Dungleson and Drayton were introduced to 


her scarcely gave room to the three couches, 
while a part of the ceiling sloped with the roof, 
and light came from the window I have men¬ 
tioned, and one other opening on the ledge, both 
securely barred. 

“ You don’t admire the locality,” exclaimed 
Tom, when he looked at the disappointed coun¬ 
tenances of his guests. “Well, be patient; 
you do not recognise, at once, its advantages. 
The view is magnificent, its privileges astound¬ 
ing.” 

They looked from the little window, and saw 
only a wide expanse of roofs, windows, and 
chimney tops. The other casement opened 
above the ground, and was equally unsatisfac¬ 
tory. While thus engaged, Tom took from his 
box an opera glass, and gazed earnestly from 
the little look-out. His friends, following the 
direction of the glass, thought they saw a cur¬ 
tain to a distant window move. Immediately 
the face of the medical student radiated like a 
full moon ; and he repeated, slowly, in French, 
as if reading—“The first dark night, at ten 
o’clock.” 

“ Ah! gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “ what 
beauty there is in a true, faithful, and loving 
heart! Fortune may frown, adversity seize 
upon you, and confiscate your goods—the world 
may forsake—but, as the divine Watts beauti¬ 
fully expresses it, 

“ ‘ The heart that once truly loves, never forgets.’« 

It was very evident that the medical student 
in his little room had some communication 
with the world. If our friends had any doubt 
on this score, that doubt was removed.. One 
dark, rainy night, some time after, Tom, about 
the hour of ten, hung his cloak over the win¬ 
dow that looked upon the grounds, placed a 
blanket over the closed door, and taking from 
the corner a walking-stick, said, as he tied a 
string securely to the end— 

“I have ever had a passion for piscatory 
amusement. From my earliest youth even to 
the present moment, innocent Isaak Walton 
has been my friend and guide. Now wo cast 
our line into the muddy pool of Paris, and let 
us see what is to be caught.” 

Holding the cane at nearly arm’s length, he 
let the cord drop. In a second a slight jerk 
was felt, and immediately Tom began hauling 
in. The cord brought up a singularly shaped 
article, which, on inspection, proved to be a 
delicate little ham. Again he dropped his 
line,^and fished up a cheese. This was followed 
by a box of cigars, then an assortment of vege¬ 
tables,and, lastly, a bundle, which, when opened, 
exhibited a pair of slippers beautifully wrought, 
accompanied by a note. The first Tom seized 
and kissed, and the last he opened and read 
with intense delight. 

Verily, the location was admirable. 


yet never did she grow less earnest in her works instinct that did not deceive them. Had Nich- 
° f w V6- . . , . . , oIas lived ; thi s afflicting conflict had not thus 

We are not wont to associate decay with soon been terminated. Honor to Alexander 
greatness; and to goodness clings tbe same Emperor of all the Russias' 
perennial charm. We seem to feel that the Yours, &c., Plymouth. 

grave can have no claim on one who so nobly : _ 

asserts a heavenly origin. No wonder, then, ppnu urnmn a at 

that our stubborn hearts refused to be comfort- „ MICHIGAN. 

' ed, when God took her, though we knew ’twas •“ jn ' T Arbor, May 14, 1856. 

well with the child. ’Twas indeed hard to lay To the Editor of the National Era: 
so much beauty in the damp earth. The so called Democracy of this State occu- 

What revelations came afterwards, in the way py at the present time a very peculiar position, 
of remembrances I Little pockets, stuffed with Gen. Cass has for many years been their oracle! 
poetry, chosen with exquisite taste, and copied to whom they have looked with implicit confi- 
child-like prayers; loving letters to brothers dence for their political faith, appearing to 
and sisters, that would do credit to maturer leave all to him, content to follow where he 
years; little boxes of paper dolls and pictures, should lead. But the events which have trans- 
nicely kept; manifold gifts of friends, carefully pired in the political world, during the last 
cherished—ah, everywhere the footprints of two or three years, have been of such a nature 
busy Maggie. We handle them gently; we as to lead men to inquire into the modus ope- 
drop a silent tear over them; our heart ex- randi by which they have been brought about, 
pands towards an invisible presence; we look The result is, there has been a regular stam- 
around, and see in the brooch of this sister and pede from the ranks of that rotten° party—so 
that a soft, brown curling lock; we think of much so, that the General himself is at last 
the miniature at home of the little girl of J eoastrai<i.<d to admit that “ a great change is 
eleven, with the worn look and spiriiuelle eyes, going on 'in minds of the people.” 'The 
We feel, we know, that, to every earthly friend, Know Nothings received large accessions from 
little Maggie is naught but a beautiful remem- the Democratic party; and now, as that bubble 
brance. ___ has burst, a Jew have returned to “ their wal¬ 

lowing in the mire,” but a large majority, con- 

famptkitrt of % (gra. ;j£S&X£aSi r&iS 

- to sweep this State like an avalanche next No- 

THE LATE WAR IN EUROPE. vember. The remnant of the party, led on by 
To the Editor of the National Era: the Dekoit Free Press, still continue to gather 

There are several current and uncontradicted deae f f ted camp-fires, endeavoring 

fallacies (as I conceive) relating to the action ° ^ f? ch •°‘?* er , “1° the beliet ‘ hat „ tbey 
of England in the war just closed’, that I would or 'f nal Democrats, by talking 


THE LATE WAR IN EUROPE. vember. The remnant of the party, 

To the Editor of the National Era: t he Detroit Free Press, still continue 

There are several current and uncontradicted “l- their dea f, ted camp-fires, er 
fallacies (as I conceive) relating to the action * “n the “i 

of England in the war just closed’, that I would 3® f 1orl f nal Democrats, 1 
like to examine^ before the whole subject passes • ^ -d ® g onous deeds of foi^^ — 
out of the region of American journalism, into f P <° ! f Ca “* be de , ceived no l on -' 

the quieter domain of history. It appeared to for desds > not ™* d s, and nothing 

me useless to notice these fallacies while popu- les ® 8a ‘ 15 ^ them : , 

lar passions were excited; but now that public . f bounty Convention was held in this place 
attention has passed into other channels, now to-day, rnwhiehresolutinns sustaining the pres- 
that the vitalizing cause of partisan feeling has A ^ in \ at ration, opposing the Liquor lawj 
ceased, is the time for a solitary but firm con- and , ei j d ° r81D ? »en Cass’s last manifesto on 
vietion to speak out. I can bear the most sol- Ge ^ ra '^ mencau affa ‘ ra ’ a11 wted down, 
emn testimony that the organ to which I appeal ut litUe was said about Kansas, (it is a sore 
for publicity does not regard the popularity or 8 “ b J e .^ WI ‘ b tbem i) but fina % concluded they 
unpopularity of an opinion, when the Right is s °uld yw-e/er to see it come in as a free State, 
in question. To such a tribunal, and to such Convention at Cincinnati builds a plat- 

only, can a buffeted minority resort with confi- fn enough and strong enough, to hold 

dence, and even pleasure. the ®. outh > whloh „ I . h °P e the f will do, the Dem- 

First. I have seen it stated, in American ocratic party in Michigan is doomed, 
journals friendly to the Allies, that England .. Vai d next tal110 wip e out the last ves- 
rushed into the war in a precipitate and heed- tjg® of Slavery-propagandism from our beauti- 
less manner. f ul Pf^nsula. The people are taking matters 

Who, that remembers Lord Aberdeen’s long- mt0 thea ' ow “ la,lda ' r a ° d are determined to be 
drawn-out negotiations-who, that reflects that "“represented in Washington no longer, 
the Russian forces had crossed the Pruth nine Yours for the right, Libertas. 

months, and the Danube six months, before the T ^ „ 

Allies declared war, can honestly repeat this LAW OF SLAVERY IN LOUISIANA, 

charge ? How much obloquy did not the -, La., May 9, 1856. 

Western Powers ineur for many months, from To the Editor of the National Era: 
the Liberals and Revolutionists of Europe, and t„ £ 

also from many leading American journals, ; s m JL hv «. anWAK Is -V.£ May ’ tbe ! nqu . lry 
(who afterwards became Russian sympathi- L rr f ln ^ " f e P ar fS raph 

sers!) because-preoisely because tblse Gov- i T . 0 ?, 6 Hupker papers be true, that 
ernments were too slow in opposing Russia. fwUW,? f Louisiana, has been fined one 

It is, however, quite true that public opinion 8 aVeS ’ for 

in England was very early bent on the resolve J 8 and chlldre “- 1 

of taking up arms, if need be, in defence of tbe oenaratiniwTf 'U,? 111818 ? 8 wb * ob prohibits 
Constantinople, and it is this mental decision , thel , r ohlld T 

which may be the subject of the above charge that b Z f a °®77 tbe °, n y , sIave ®J ate 
of precipitancy and heedlessness. For the last howpvpr almnnt * to . s J ave * IS > 

thirty years, the present generation of Britons Sf ff b T’ ** Tl 8ep ' 

have had before their eyes the dread saying of ™™Zllv 7 t P a ° 6 ’ l ^ 

Bonaparte, “In fifty years Europe will UV ^^2=' 

rtre«s C ^ £ning influence, and acts Wo^/Ke 

of T opln”on.” 8 7faddLon to“this! 3£fre&! withT/mfnt ^nd bef T COn f Ct f 

gees from every part of Europe have borne to a tion in e no ^ oun d‘ 

England the same tidings in every tongue, “ interference may 

namely, that civilizittion las menaid rrre“ Ce ’ “ 4 ^ * 

late Czar. If the British Liberals have not A T 

been over-zealous in hastening on the first of -o a ^1 ^ C en of Louisiana. 

Bonaparte’s well-known alternatives, they can- r 1Q ^P^ratiou of mothers and fathers 

not be accused of lukewarmness in their ef- Cal *dren take place mostly in the upper 

forts to avert and guard against the second. 8tates—Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Anxiously watching for the opening of this war I . mot “ era ere brought here for sale, leaving 
of opinion, they had fully made up their minds, y0l ! n £ children to grow, and command a 

that when the crisis came, England should be P etter P n< ?®‘ 8>ome are made to say that they 
found arrayed on the right side. Above aft, aave "? children. This is for your private in- 

“Young England” (who has not been fearing ormatlon - __ 

France or hating America, as interested tale- INDIAN WAP IN f)PPnn\r 

bearers have represented) held this anti-Czarist J-ND1AN WAR IN OREGON. 

faith with fanaticism; and when Menchikoff, Washington', Linn,Co., Oregon; 

the Thunderer, left Constantinople in wrath April 12, 1856. 

not to be appeased, aft felt that the critical To the Editor of the National Era: 
hour, momentarily expected for years, had The Indian war still continues, and with but 
struck at last. The resolution, then speedily little prospect of its termination. Many valu- 
and almost unanimously taken, appears some- able lives of white men, women, and children 
thing very different from passionate heedless- have been taken, property destroyed, and houses 
ness, when explained as the climax of thirty burned, to a very alarming extent, and many 
years anxieties and well-reasoned convictions persons left in destitute circumstances, 
on this identical contingency. The present war is, to a considerable extent, 

Secondly. Mr._ Greeley, writing from Lon- a political war, for the purpose of manufac- 


LITTLE MAGGIE. 


way we look at things. This is a nice retreat 
from the cares of life—a blessed institution. I 
intend settiug up a little one of my own in 
Louisiana, when I return to the Union.” 

Dungleson and Drayton were introduced to 


out motive, for nothing wag taken from them, the mess, over which the medical student, Tom 
they were conducted into an office, full of desks Martin, presided. It consisted of the Georgian,, 
and clerks, neither of which, desks or clerks, the old French Count, who acted as cook—a 
seemed to be aware of their presence. Total profane, dirty, fat, old fellow, whom Martin 
indifference, with a talent at silence, was evi- called his tutor—a gentleman of profound eru- 
dently the pervading spirit of the establish- dition, and some absence of mind, as well as a 
ment. Drayton sat wondering whether a luci- total absence of morals, who professed to ba 
fer match, snapped off under the nose of one of teaching Tom the French language, together 
these stolid, human machines, would be follow- with physic and the small sword. The old 
ed by any visible excitement, and rather thought Couht would cook the dinner in the most deli- 
not. His active mind next suggested pins, and cate and artistic style, then whipping off his 
from this his imagination summoned up fleas, white apron and paper cap, smooth up his per- 
He called for a million to be sprinkled over the sonal, and, with immense formality, sit down 
one nearest him. But he felt satisfied that the to eat and talk—for at this he rivalled his host, 
process would be followed by immediate emigra- Monsieur Martin. Our two friends could not 
tion, as that little yanfeee of an insect would have help but be amused at the old Frenchman’s 
found itself intensely disgusted with such a dry, style, as Tom would draw him out. 
gutta percha specimen. For three weary hours, “You say my dinner is good? Ah, Mon- 
they awaited in silence for a further disposition sieur! you do me honor. I cannot pretend to 
of themselves. the great art. I have studied, I have prac- 

They were conducted from this to a room, ticed; but what avails that without genius. I 
that seemed a reception room, and was as full cannot invent. But the art degenerates. The 
of noise and confusion as the others had been days of the old regime are no more. The revo- 
given to meditation and silence. The scene lution disorganizes; and excellence, refine- 
was striking. On every side, occupying every ment, human dignity of cultivation, are tram- 
available chair and bench, were groups of pled under foot. Permit me, monsieur, to shed 
Frenchmen and women engaged in leave-ta- a tear ? ” 

king, apparently; and they prolonged the cere- “ Oh ! certainly, shed a tear. Don't be em- 
mony tremendously. Soon our two friends be- barrassed on our account. By the bye, Dray- 
gar. to distinguish one group from the other ; ton, you don’t probably know what a devil of a 
Shut the great majority were French, and the time they once had, upsetting Gig-society here, 
murmur of voices, conversing, mingled with Monsieur le Count can tell you. How was it, 
laughter, found no echo in the feelings of Dun- Count, before the revolutions?” 
gleson and Drayton, who, withdrawing to a cor- “Beautiful, beautiful, my young friend, 
ner, looked gloomily on, until the hour for sep- Brave men were honored, learned men con- 
aration came, when the women gathered up and chaste women loved, before the revolu- 
their shawls and bonnets, and slowly withdrew, tions, messieurs, before the revolutions. Now, 
For supper, the two youths had a taste of ignorance and rudeness reign. The old noblesse 
prison fare, and found it meager in the ex- are, where? Do what? Cook, sew, starve, 
treine; and, on retiring for the night, were Permit me, monsieur, to shed a tear ? ” 
placed in separate rooms, rudely furnished, but “ Oh, certainly, shed two while you are at it.” 
comfortable. It was an early hour for retiring, “ Ab! messieurs, what are we to think of a 
and the disconsolate friends found it difficult State where the ornaments of its society are in¬ 
to secure the services of the sleepy god. But -carcerated in a debtor’s prison, and ignorance 
the intense stillness, so unusual in Paris, to- and ignoble rascality are in power I The last 
gether with the fatigue of the day, after a time representative of noble houses are cooks.” 
lapped them into forgetfulness. The break- And this noble representative, at least all 
fast was as unsatisfactory as the supper had that was left of him, for the noble representa- 
been ; but, on entering the grounds, the discov- live was attenuated to the last extent, with one 
ery was made that the worse had been experi- hand brushed away an imaginary tear, while 
enced. The grounds, laid off in walks, planted with the other he disposed of a quantity of 
with trees, and adorned with fountains and delicate asparagus. For the “ ancient regime” 
arbors, presented anything but a prison look found, from experience, that, while he was in¬ 
to the eyes of the new comers. It was late in dulging in melancholy emotions, the Georgia 
the season, and the seared leaves rustled be- Colonel made fearful havoc among the viands. 
Meath the tread, as Dungleson and Drayton Some days after our friends’ entrance to this 
paced on in a very melancholy style. Sudden- retreat, Tom Martin took them, one afternoon, 
ly they were arrested by some one exclaiming, mysteriously aside, and said— 
in excellent English'— “ Gentlemen, the greatest genius of his age, 

“I say, how do ye do—glad to see you. Wei- Monsieur Dumas, has written twenty volumes 
come to these academic shades, oh 1 young to show what individual energy may accom- 
America! ” plish, and forty volumes to exhibit the won- 

The two friends, turning, saw a young gen- derful results of union. Alone, I was Monte 
tleman of decidedly stout proportions, whose Christo; now we will be Athos, Porthos, and 
round face was radiant with fun and good hu- Aramie. What Say you ? Shall we be ‘ all for 
mor. A tasselled cap, something the worse one, and one for all ?’” 

for wear, accompanied a loose sacque coat of “I fear,” responded Drayton, “that we will 
considerable wear, while from a very nice find some difference in the times. A prison 
cigar, for Paris, the white smoke came in for debt is not precisely such as the Guards- 
clouds. men you mention were introduced to; and when 

1 beg your pardon,” he continued, holding we are being set upon by small creditors with- 
out a hand to each ; “ but we are brothers in out bowels of mercy, or one show of generosi- 
exile—Americans born—and in union we will ty, we have no wily, intriguing statesman, no 
find strength. The glorious Union—long may fascinating Queen in distress, to look after our 
it wave! ” interest, and bring us relief.” 

lliey involuntarily returned the pressure. “That is all true. We cannot kill twenty 
There was something contagious in the hearty dexterous men-at-arms before breakfast, and 
good feeling, pleasant at any time, but especial- end every volume with an army annihilated. The 
ly welcome in this dark hour of adversity, pen takes the place of the sword, and intellect 
Drawing a cigar-case from his pocket, he help- triumphs over muscles. I have not been idle, 
ed our friends to a couple of these soothing and you see the results. Have we not an ex¬ 
preparations, and continued what was evident- cellent table, wine, cigars, soap, and clean linen ? 
ly a ceaseless stream of talk. How have these been produced ? Yon shall 

“ 1 ou don’t know me! Well, it is not neces- share my secret. By diplomatic tact, I have 
sary I am No. 62. We are only ciphers in succeeded in changing your apartment to mine, 
this pleasing retreat. In the noisy, heartless You are 62; we allow 62 somewhat crowded, 
world, I have a local habitation for many qual- and not so pleasantly situated as a gentleman 
ities, and a name for many vices ; but here I oould desire. But it has advantages, you shall 
am only a number—a number that only exists, see.” 

and exists temperately. Why should No. 62 The building in which these debtors found 
drink to excess, or eat, save from habit? 62 en- themselves incarcerated, was situated, so far as 
joys not the bottle, 62 dances not at gardens, or the sleeping apartments were concerned, in a 
damages its digestion by late suppers and bard rather isolated position. But one end joined 
frolics. Come, now, let us be philosophic and a wall that surrounded the grounds. It was a 
mentally gay. Look at this, as it is. Are we gable end, with a single little window near the 
not safe from the world ? No cursed dun in- roof. This window looked from No. 62, Tom 
trudes—no slanders reach—no intrigues affect Martin’s sleeping apartment. Our two friends 
(is here. The sup shines warm, the birds sing, were disgusted with the change, for the cham- 


Who would not tire of this prosy, working 
world, did not God send betimes a transient 
human flower of Paradise, to light up its weary 
ways I Men jostle and trample upon each other, 
and refined souls recoil from their harsh utter¬ 
ances—but ever and anon, through God’s gift, 
there thrills the delighted ear, the music of joy¬ 
ous, guileless childhood. 

There is no melody like the voice of an inno¬ 
cent, happy child—so thought we, when first 
we received the warm greeting of little Maggie. 
O, she was a beautiful child! Who has not 
seen one such in a lifetime! perchance have 
had lent a brother or sister, who thus made 
them feel that of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven; little beings, nimble-footed, rosy- 
cheeked, with great brimful eyes, and hearts too 
stout for their tiny breasts! Dear little crea¬ 
tures, those stout hearts drink in the sunshine 
of love, and grow till they burst their frail ten¬ 
ement, and leave nothing but echoes and tiny 
footprints for friends, made better by their tran¬ 
sient presence. 

God has been kind to us, and we have known 
two such beings—and for the gift we love the 
rude world the less, though Heaven more. One, 
bound to us by ties of blood, long ago exhaled 
its brief life, and the brown lock of hair we cher¬ 
ish has faded, like the memory of his glad fea¬ 
tures. Over the grave of the other, endeared 
to ns as a friend in maturer years, the grass 
has not yet grown; and we would fain to her 
also bear our little tribute of affection, believing 
her spirit still hovers round those she loved. 

We need not tell how she looked. The 
stamp of Heaven lingers on the features of all 
such wanderers hither. Their lustrous eyes 
and clear complexions but betoken their evan¬ 
escent natures. How we love to recall every 
lineament of the little one, every varying ex¬ 
pression, every gentle tone, indeed every man¬ 
ifold winning way. We love to think of the 
garb she wore—how this softened still more 
her delicate complexion—how that lent a rosy 
tint to her pale cheek; but we most love to re¬ 
member her, as we oftenest saw her, in her 
little school bonnet—one of those arch Shaker 
bonnets, with green ribbons, which bear the 
patent right of childhood wear. It must have 
been the bright eyes and joyous features of 
little Maggie that lent a charm to that weather¬ 
worn bonnet, and made it seem so much pret¬ 
tier and more becoming than any other. Some¬ 
times we almost think we see it bounding down 
the street—and now and then an elastic tread 
makes us watch for it at our door—but, alas, 
we remember the little weather-stained bonnet 
hanging on the wall like a pietureless frame; 
the empty thing seems worn and faded, save 
when love comes with fond remembrances. 

Maggie first came to us in our country home. 
How she endeared herself to every member of 
the household—to one, by her laughing, child¬ 
like ways; to another, by her wisdom beyond 
her years; to onr more practical mother, by 
her nice care of her wardrobe; to every one, 
by some trait peculiar to maturer age. She 
gave us a fortnight’s sunshine, and then left 
a part of us forever. How lovingly we linger 
over the last visit of a friend ; how we wonder 
some foreboding"of evil had not visited ns, and 
indulge in vain regrets that we had not done 
this or that, to have made the dear one happier. 
It’s a wise provision of Providence, perhaps, 
which thus enables us to look back, with more 
joy, upon the spontaneous outgushings of hos¬ 
pitality. 

It was our own good fortune after that to see 
much more of little Maggie. We cherish many 
an after handgrasp, and many an earnest look 
of her up-turned face. Just this moment we 
see the dear creature, as she bounded into our 
room at D-, with her little carpet bag, ex¬ 

claiming, “I’ve come to see you, E., ana am 
going to stay two whole days.” That was her 
last and best visit to ourself. We were proud 
of her; she looked so refined, so superior to 
her years. We listened eagerly to strangers’ 
comments upon “that interesting little girl.” 
Strange that onr longer life’s experience did 
not tell us that the stout heart had almost made 
its way, that disease was giving clearness to 
the complexion and brilliancy to the eye. 

They were lifted bul to fly! ” 

This time, as ever, little Maggie left a sunny 
memory. The tear of gladness started, when 
our hostess told its she had never, in so short 
a time, learned to love a child so well. ’Twas 
not because, with her usual thoughtfulness, she 
dressed the little one in the morning for the 
busy mother, and cared for it all day, but be¬ 
cause her kindly young heart made her face 
radiant with gentleness and love. 

So she went on, gaining friends everywhere, 
scattering beautiful words and glances, either 
making home glad by her merry presence, or 
soothing a parent’s wearied hours by her gen¬ 
tle assiduities. Never a word of complaint, 
never a thought of self. Her step grew less 
elastic, her spirituelle eyes looked languid; 


don, April 26, 1855, utters this gross calumny: 
“ But if England were this day fairly out of it, 
I believe Russia might march straight into 
Constantinople, ere a British cannon-shot should 
be fired to prevent her.” 


turing big men for office. Petitions were print¬ 
ed by the Administration party, and circulated, 
signed, and sent to the Governor, asking him 
to remove every officer in the army who was 
not a Democrat, and particularly the Know 


I can hardly conceive that Mr. Greeley be- Nothings, when all alike were fighting for one 
lieves this himself. England is now “fairly common cause, their country; but the Govern- 
out of it,” but I can assure you that the first or, like a prudent man, put the petitions in his 
mile towards Constantinople would call forth a pocket, and replied that he would attend to that 
British armament by land and sea, not in ten matter when the war was over, 
tardy months, as in 1853—’54, but in ten days ! John W. Bell. 

Whether or no Mr. Greeley is convinced of - 

this, I am sure Mr. Nesselrode is, and that is POST OFFICE IRREGULARITIES. 
sufficient for us. The following is but one of many com- 

Thirdly.. I have seen it said in the Wash- plaints from the same office.-AW. Era. 
ington Union, that there never was a war un- 

dertaken by England that was not popular in its Chicago, Illinois. 

inception, and unpopular before its end. To the Editor of the National Era: 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the The facts given below I wish, if you have no 
above rule can be established by facts, I con- objection, you would publish, and put them in 
tend that the late war against Russia is a very as strong and striking language as possible ; I 
decided exception to it. While I see that both hold myself responsible for it. 
the Russians and our good allies, the French, It is almost impossible to get the Era through 
were very eager for peace, I did not observe P 03t office. One of my club has never re- 
tbat there was any faltering on the part of the ceived but three papers, another individual 
British. I cannot detect any appreciable dif- never received one of his, until I got admitted 
ference between their sentiments in 1853 and to * ke office, where, after making considerable 
their sentiments in 1856. Their sense of the P US3 i I found most of his back numbers piled 
justice of their cause was not diminished, nor a way with a lot of other rubbish. My own 
was their readiness to Bubmit to painful sacri- comes very irregular, sometimes two or three 
flees and privations for its sake abated. numbers come at once, and sometimes do not 

Fourthly. It is a war of the “British Oli- °°. m . e at aI1, Pt is a11 ? win g to tbe present Ad- 
garchy." ministration party, which seem to feel very 

Let the responsibility of this war rest on the T ueh elate - d ^ tbe so called ™tory in our 

■ T ..— la te municipal election, and very independent. 

John Mobbs. 


right shoulders. In England it is called “ The late mUD > oipal election, and very independent. 
People’s War,” and the seconder of the Address - . ■ John Mobbs. 

in answer to the Queen’s Speech officially en- EXCLUSION, NOT NON-EXTENSION. 
dorsed this popular expression by repeating it. -r, _ * 

If England has been in the wrong, if the Portsmouth, Ohio, May 26, 1856. 

Czar’s legions have been really fighting for the To the Editor of the National Era : 
“emancipation of Europe;” as has been con- Enclosed I send you the proceedings of our 
tended by many powerful journals in America, (Scioto) County Convention, also of this Con- 
let the fault of opposing them rest on the heads gressional district, (10th,) now represented in 
of the really guilty parties—the British people. Congress by Mr. O. F. Moore. 

As I ask the American people not to do injus- You will see both take the ground oiprohib- 
tice to the motives of the British people, it is iting Slavery in the Territories. This ground 
of course my duty to see that I, when repre- must be taken by the Philadelphia Convention, 
senting them, do not commit a palpable injus- or it will be useless for us to go into the con- 
tice against the “ British Oligarchy.” If we test, for we shall, assuredly, be overwhelmed, 
have been wrong, and our Muscovite adversa- Even here, this is considered moderate ground, 
ries right, all through, then let the blame fall The outrage on Mr. Sumner has sent a thrill 
on us —the people—and not upon the “Oli- of horror through our community, which is 
garchy.” Adsumus, qui fecimus! But if, on sinking deeply; and unless such outrages are 
the contrary, we have been right, then I de- punished severely, you may expect soon to hear 
maud, in justice to ourselves, that you do not the demand for the removal of the seat of Gov- 
give the “Oligarchy” that credit which is ernment to the free States, 
mainly our due. Yours for Liberty, R. S. Silcox, 

That I may not make my letter too long, I , 

will reserve the much-mooted question, whether An American Principle Recognised.— One 

the British Aristocracy have been strengthened 0 f tbe conventions held by the Peace Conference 
or weakened by the events of the last two years, in E urope , has attached to the treaty the prin- 
for another communication; but I do not wish eip i eg that neutra i fl ags cover an enemy’s goods, 
to close this epistle without expressing my grati- that neutral goods are not liable to capture un- 
tude towards the present Czar, for the honorable der an enemy’s flag, and that blockades, to be 
way in which he has put an end to this harrow- b ; n di ng , must be maintained by a force sufficient 
ing contest. The courageous steps he took in to prevent access to the coast of an enemy, 
acceding to the terms of the Treaty of Paris These principles were first asserted by the Uni- 
has saved thousands of lives on both sides, ted States, as necessary to the freedom of com- 
Every friend of humanity owes something to me rce and the right of navigation. After many 
Alexander II. lam aware that some say he year s of opposition, they are at last adopted as 
was driven to this step by the sheer physical ail international law, by the leading Powers of 
exhaustion" of his people ; but I, for one, think Europe. The United States, without being en- 
qmte otherwise. I feel persuaded that lhe late gage d in the war, has therefore won a victory 
Czar both could and wouid have entailed one f or commerce, which will redound as much to 
or two years more war upon the world, and the the advantage of the world, as it does to the 
event has satisfactorily proved to my mind that American character, for never asserting any 
the spontaneous rejoicing of the Londoners at principle as an international rule, which is not 
the first announcement of the death of that recommended by justice and the sound policy 
great scourge to Europe was the result of an 0 f nations. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Anecdote op an American Minister. —The 
following incident occurred to one of the Amer¬ 
ican ministers, sent out two years ago by Mr. 
Pierce, to represent the United States abroad. 
It was related to me, only lately, by an attach6) 
who was an eye and ear witness of it. 

The minister, soon after his arrival at the 
court to which he was appointed, was invited to 
a diplomatic soiree. At these soirees, no mat¬ 
ter in what part of Europe, the language of eti¬ 
quette is the French. But our minister knew 
bat few words of that language, and as English 
is little spoken, he found himself in a very awk¬ 
ward position. The arrival of the English min¬ 
ister naturally gave him great relief; but, as 
this gentleman could not spend the whole even¬ 
ing with him, he was soon obliged to excuse 
himself, and leave our minister again to his em¬ 
barrassment. As he was leaving, however, he 
suddenly turned round, on perceiving the Count 

B-, minister from-, and said to the American 

minister, “ Oh, there is Count B., who speaks 
English! ” 

This was a god-send for the gentleman in a 
dilemma, who immediately begged to be present¬ 
ed, and who was in a moment in conversation 
with the gentleman who spoke his mother and 
only tongue. The motive of the introduction 
not being understood by Count B., the conver¬ 
sation commenced and terminated as follows: 

Count B.—“ Mais vousparlez Francois, Mon- 

Minister.—“ On poo! ” (Un pm—a little.) 
“ Vous — paries — English.” 

Count B.—“ A small! ” 

Paris Correspondence N. Y. Times. 

Remarkable Escape from Drowning at 
Ska. —Capt. Borden, of the schooner W. A. Grif¬ 
fin, arrived at New York, from Baracoa, makes 
the following report: 

“On the 5th instant, Waiting’s Island bearing 
E. S. E., distant thirty miles, at midnight a color- ( 
ed seaman came crawling on board, over the 
bow, in a very mysterious manner. He oould 
Speak very little English, and when interrogated, 
the following was gathered: That he fell over¬ 
board on Sunday, the 4th instant, from the main- 
boom of a Spanish brig, name unknown, from 
Trinidad, bound to Barcelona—the crew of 
which, on perceiving him, threw him a plank. 
With it he succeeded in keeping himself above 
water during the remainder of the day and night, 
until the afternoon of the 5th instant, when he 
saw a schooner. He immediately commenced 
swimming for her, and succeeded in getting on 
board of her at midnight. He is about 25 years 
old, and had nothing on when reaching the W. A. 
Griffin, but his pantaloons. He had been in the 
water a day and a half.” 

An Unexpected Reunion.—A friend informs 
ns of the following incident which actually oc¬ 
curred a few days since : A Boston ship, while 
on her way to this port from a distant clime, 
spoke an Eastern brig from the West Indies, in 
a critical condition. The captain of the brig 
was determined to stick to his vessel, yet he de¬ 
sired the commander of the ship to take off his 
wife, (who was on board,) and she, with great 
reluctance, parted from her husband, with the 
fear at her heart that she might never see him 
again. For the remainder of the voyage, the 
wife was in a melancholy state of mind, con¬ 
stantly regretting that she ever left the side of 
her husband. In the mean time, however, a New 
York vessel had fallen in with the wreck, and 
had taken off the husband, who, in consequence 
of favorable winds, reached New York in ad¬ 
vance of the vessel due at this port. He came 
at once to this city, and from day to day watched 
for the approach of the ship, which had been 
retarded on her voyage by contrary winds. At 
length, the vessel was telegraphed," and the hus¬ 
band hastened to the wharf. The wife stood 
upon the deck of the approaching ship, when 
suddenly her eyes fell upon her husband, and 
the unexpected sight so much affected her that 
she fainted away, but was soon recovered, and 
j'oined her husband, both parties exhibiting great 
joy and gratitude at their unexpected reunion. 

Boston Transcript. 

Rights op Married Women in England.— 
An ovation was given to Lord Brougham, at 
at the Mansion House, London, on Tuesday, 
the 29th of April, in honor of the active part re¬ 
cently taken, by the veteran law reformer, in the 
amendment of the common law of England, so 
far as it affects the property of married women. 

This subject, of the rights of married women 
over property acquired by them previous or sub¬ 
sequent to marriage, is attracting considerable 
attention, at this moment, in England. In the 
House of Commons, Sir Erskine Perry has 
framed a series of resolutions, embracing the 
whole matter, which the protracted debate on 
the Kars surrender has hitherto prevented him 
from taking up. They ask the House to agree 
to the three following propositions: 

1. That the rule of the common law, which 
gives on marriage all the personal property of 
a woman, and all her subsequently acquired 
property, to her husband, is unjust in principle 
and injurious in its operation. 

2. That the principles of the courts of equity 
which recognise separate property in a married 
woman, and give her all the rights of ownership 
in such property, are much more just. 

_ 3. That, in the opinion of the House, the prin¬ 
ciples of equity ought to be adopted as the 
basis of a general law of property, with regard 
to married women. 

There is some grumbling and consternation 
among the sticklers for the marital rights of 
the husband, at this innovation upon the princi¬ 
ples of the common law; but public feeling is 
strongly in favor of the movement, and it will 
doubtless be carried safely through. Practically, 
the rights of married women are already recog¬ 
nised, to some extent, by marriage settlements; 
and it is to establish the principle more fully, 
and to diminish the cost of enjoying it, that these 
resolutions have been introduced. The cum¬ 
brous machinery of settlements and trusts is 
too expensive to be enjoyed by many, while the 
benefits which they derive from it are deemed 
too important to be denied to the whole com¬ 
munity.— N. Y. Post. 

I must here give the smart sayings of the 
week. A celebrated geologist, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, was travelling recently 
in the south of France. On his return from a 
long pedestrian excursion, he could find noth¬ 
ing in the miserable inn where he lodged (it 
was the St. Charles of the village) but a meager 
omelet, overdosed with garlic. “Great heavens, 
madam,” said he to hi3 hostess, “ why did you 
put so much garlic in this omelet?” “Good 
me, sir, the eggs were so bad.” 

Somebody said, the other day, before Alex¬ 
andre Dumas, “For you know if there is 
enough for six, there’s enough for eight.” 
“ Agreed,” said Dumas, “ if you speak of 
candles; but if you refer to champagne or par¬ 
tridges, no.” 

Last week, a young lawyer seduced the jury 
into acquitting a young painter and glazier, 
who said to him, after the jury had brought in 
their verdict: “You spoke very well, Squire. 

I could not have spoken better myself; but I 
tell you you would have wasted your breath, if 
Paul Delaroche had not been on the jury ; he 
oould not have condemned a brother artist! ” 

Somebody was asked, “ What is the dif¬ 
ference between great men and their statues ? ” 

“ Statues seem greater, the nearer you go to 
them; great men appear less, the nearer you 
approach them.”— Par is Cor. of the Picayune. 

Treatment op Ambassadors and Foreign 
Ministers. —From the speech delivered by Mr. 
Buchanan at the Merchants’ Exchange, Phila¬ 
delphia, we give the following passage. Its 
testimony to the tolerant and equitable temper 
of the British people on all public questions is 
similar to that given by M. de Montalembert 
in his new work on England : 

“ I ought to say, gentlemen, that I have 
honestly maintained the instructions received 
from my country in the negotiations which I 
have had with England, and, whilst I have 
never hesitated boldly but courteously to ex¬ 
press my opinions, I have never found any¬ 
thing but personal kindness in my intercourse 


with the British people. [Applause.] They 
are tolerant of argument; they meet you and 
encounter you, and, right or wrong, they never 
become offended, as no enlightened people ever 
will, with the free and honest expression of a 
bold opinion. There are many respects in 
which we differ from them. I do not pretend 
to become their eulogist, but in one particular 
I would have an ungrateful heart if I did not 
say that in my personal intercourse witli them 
1 have never received anything but kindness.” 
[Continued demonstrations of satisfaction. | 

Peterson’s Duodecimo Dickens.—E very lit¬ 
erary undertaking of an unusually excellent na¬ 
ture demands special comment, and among the 
first now afoot is the really admirable duodeci¬ 
mo edition of Dickens’s works, now being issued 
by T. B. Peterson. The series to which we re¬ 
fer is exquisitely printed on very thick snow- 
white paper, and is profusely illustrated by beau¬ 
tiful steel engravings, all new, and executed ex¬ 
pressly for this work. This set of “ Dickens ” 
will be suited for the parlor or library, so far as 
exoellanc4ja.ftQneeriied,.(it bring uniform with 
the well-known and beautiful edition oflrving’s 
works,) though its cheapness puts it within the 
reach of every one. Take it for all in all, the 
duodecimo edition of Dickens is beyond ques¬ 
tion one of the most decided instances of pub¬ 
lishing enterprise which ha3 ever come within 
our knowledge. One thing is at least certain 
as regards it—which is, that whoever the loser 
may be, it will not be the purchaser ! 

The Pickwick Papers, the first number of the 
series, has already appeared. Those who ex¬ 
amine it must admit that we have not over¬ 
praised the remarkable merit of this beautiful 


TESTIMONY IN THE SUMNER ASSAULT CASE. 

We have room but for a small portion of the 
testimony taken by the House Committee on 
^the case of the Sumner Assault. 

The Hon. Robert Toombs sworn: 

Saw a part of the encounter between these 
parties in the Senate Chamber; was standing 
in the open space on the right of the Vice Presi¬ 
dent’s seat, in conversation with Gov. Gorman, 
of Minnesota Territory, when my attention was 
attracted by the collision ; upon looking in the 
direction of the noise, saw Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Sumner; Mr. B. was striking Mr. S. with a 
cane, and Mr. S. was either in the act of seizing 
Mr. B., or'defending bjmself from his blows ; 
could not at tbe instant tell what was his ob¬ 
ject, from his motions ; almost at the same in¬ 
stant saw Mr. Sumner’s desk falling over, which 
separated the parties a little further from each | 
other, and seemed to give Mr. B. better play 
with his stick, and the next lick after that oc¬ 
currence was a more effective one; it broke the 
stick, and lessened the resistance of Mr. S. 
Mr. B. continued the blows rapidly with the 
part of the stick he held in his hand, until Mr. 
Sumner sank to the floor in rather a sitting 
posture ; he then ceased, and some of the by¬ 
standers, having by this time reached the par¬ 
ties, took Mr. B. by the arm, and led him a few 
feet away from Sumner. 

Q. You called this a rencounter; did Mr. S. 
do anything beyond self-defence? 

A. I have stated precisely what I saw. I 
saw Mr. S. attempt to seize the stick, or ward 
off the blow ; could not tell which; my impres¬ 
sion is, that it was to ward off the blow. There 
was nothing more in the transaction to give it 
the character of a rencounter or collision; do 
not know, as I can recollect, who were present 
when the affair commenced; a few minutes be¬ 
fore, I had been in conversation with my col 
league from Georgia, at his seat; then with Mr. 
Brown, a gentleman from Georgia; ttwm Gov. 
German cams up, with, wtem I fe'vi soma con- j 
vernation; saw no otfi'ffi-'"'|ferson who attracted 1 
my attention at the time; stood nearly facing 
the parties, they being a little to the right; 
think I must have seen them an instant sooner 
than Mr. Pearce did; afterward recollected 
seeing him walk up the aisle; Mr. Iverson and 
Gov. Gorman were there; Mr. Crittenden and 
Mr. Pearce also were there; they came up when 
Mr. Sumner was in the main aisle. In the 
struggle, Mr. S. had come two or three seats 
nearer the President’s chair than his own seat; 
he came around, and sank down on the edge 
of the aisle; he was resting there when I got 
there. Mr. B. kept up his blows with great 
rapidity until Mr. S. sank on the floor; he was 
not striking at the instant Mr. Crittenden came 
around near to the parties; I came about the 
same time. 

Heard Mr. Brooks make the remark that he 
did not intend to kill him, (Mr. S.,) but that no 
man should talk in that way of his State or of 
his absent relative, or something like that; 
heard no conversation between the parties ; it 
was a very singular affair; did not hear either 
of them speak a word before; it struck me that 
not one word was said; did not hear a word 
prior to the blow; when I first saw Mr. Sum¬ 
ner, he was standing on his feet, or in the act 
of rising; my impression is, his desk had fallen, 
or was in the act of falling, when I first looked 
around; think he was standing up; heard five, 
six, or eight blows; they were struck very 
rapidly; after the desk fell, B. had a better 
chance at him ; he was at a better distance 
from Mr. S., but Mr. S.’s resistance was more 
ineffectual, and he defended himself with less 
vigor than he had done before; it seemed to 
me that with the first lick after the desk fell, Mr. 
Sumner appeared to turn around toward the 
main aisle ; think that lick was on his head ; 
his resistance seemed to be ineffectual; there 
was nothing more than throwing up his hands ; 

I don’t know that there was any more resistance 
than to ward off the blows ; Mr. S. was facing 
me ; Mr. B. had his back to me when I first 
saw them; saw Mr. Keitt when I got up near the 
combatants, with Gov Gorman; went up imme¬ 
diately; by the time Keitt got to the aisle, the 
blows had ceased ; Mr. Keitt was there with, I 
think, astickirljhis hand; he made some observa¬ 
tion ; do not recollect what it was; I think they 
were addressed toMr.Crittenden; Mr. Crittenden 
had made some remark condemnatory of the 
fight; I think the expression of Mr. Brooks was 
in reply ; I heard some expression ia the na¬ 
ture of a threat; but do not recollect what it 
was; I think they were directed to Mr. Crit¬ 
tenden, though I could not tell whether to him 
or Sumner, distinctly; ftie reason why I thought 
they were directed to Mr. Crittenden was be¬ 
cause he had made some remark that it waa a 
shame, or something of that sort; I think I 
recollect telling Mr. Keitt not to strike; I 
thought he was going to strike; he seemed to 
be excited ; he had a Btick in his hand, but I 
do not know whether it was raised or not; had 
the impression that he was going to use it, or, 
rather, I was afraid he might use it; when I 
made the observation, Mr. B. was standing in 
the aisle; Mr. Crittenden was there ; he made 
some such remark as I have stated ; Mr. B. 
was standing in the crowd; then Mr. Keitt 
made some excited remark—what I do not rec¬ 
ollect ; I am not sure; would not say he in¬ 
tended to strike him ; I made the remark, from 
the apprehension that he was going to strike 
Mr. Crittenden. 

Mr. Sumner was ten or twelve feet away; I 
first saw Mr. Keitt when this remark was made 
by Mr. Crittenden; saw no demonstration until 
that remark was made ; saw no attempt of his 
to strike Mr. Sumner, nor heard any threat of 
his to Mr. S.; had not that morning seen Mr. 
Keitt in the Senate Chamber before ; Mr. B. 
seemed to strike as hard as he could; think the 
blows were very decided ; they were very rapid, 
and as hard as he could hit; they were hard 
licks, and very effective; they made a good deal 
more noise after the stick was broken than be¬ 
fore ; sounded as if the end of the stick was 
split; Mr. B. is a man of much size and mus¬ 
cular power; he seemed to be a man of a good 
deal of activity and strength; my opinion is, 
that Mr. S. was physically, at least, his equal; 
so far as I can judge, Mr. S. is a man of fine 
physique, of strong muscular frame and physi¬ 
cal power; Mr. S., I should judge, is about Bix 
feet in height, and Mr. B. about six feet one 
inch ; my impression is, that it occurred about 
half to three quarters of an hour after the ad¬ 
journment of the Senate; Judge Iverson was 
, sitting in his seat; Mr. Foster was there, and 


Mr. Stuart, I think; did not see Judge Doug¬ 
las at the time; saw him some little time after 
the difficulty was over; then saw Mr. Douglas, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, and Mr. Slidell, and I think 
two or three others, coming in ; they came in 
immediately after the occurrence took place; I 
think they came in after all the assistance had 
been rendered Mr. S. that was necessary; I 
could not be particular in stating the precise 
instant in which they came into the Senate 
Chamber; Mr. Sumner asked for his hat, and 
several bystanders looked around among the 
desks and chairs for it; by this time, I should 
suppose, thirty or forty people were in the Sen¬ 
ate Chamber; I have no knowledge whatever 
of any premeditation, of this act; never heard 
it spoken of in any way previous to the trans¬ 
action ; I now know nothing about any premed¬ 
itation ; I have not seen Mr. Brooks since; Mr. 
Douglas was not standing in the aisle at the 
time the difficulty occurred ; I did not see him 
until afterward ; have no idea that he was there; 
I do not remember that any other desk was 
overthrown than the one at whirh Mr. Sumner 
was sitting; my impression is that there was 
not, though I am not sure about it. 

The Hon. Ambrose S. Murray sworn : 

I was on Thursday last standi;: jar the 

south entrance of the Senate Chan behind 
the screen just back of Senator C!^ ,’a seat, 

talking to Mr. Morgan and Mr. Simonton; I 
heard a blow or blows struck, and the rushing 
of something in the Senate Chamber; T looked 
around to see what was going on; I saw Mr. 
Brooks striking some person with a cane very 
rapidly; I ran back around the outside of the 
rail, around the Senate passage, and saw Mr. 
B. continuing his assault, striking Mr. Sumner 
with a cane over the head and Bhoulders ; I 
came up the passage way; numbers were stand¬ 
ing around; I saw nobody interfering to pre¬ 
vent the assault, or actively interfering, except 
Mr. Crittenden; he apparently was endeavor¬ 
ing to prevent Mr. B.’s assault upon Mr. S.; 
I immediately stepped up behind Mr. B., and 
caught him around the body and the right arm, 
drew him back, and turned him around from 
Mr. Sumner; I then turned to Mr. S; he was 
lying down, resting partly upon one of the 
desks that had been turned over, seeming very 
much stunned, and covered with blood; my 
opinion is that twenty persons or upward were 
standing around; I saw Mr. Foster, Mr. Keitt, 
Mr. Crittenden, and the Doorkeeper or Sergeant- 
at-arms, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Simonton; a 
number of persons came in shortly after; Mr. 
B. struck Mr. S. a great number of times—from 
10 to 20—in very rapid succession; I think he 
did not strike Mr. S. after he was down; when 
I came up, Mr. S. was reeling around against 
the seats, backward and forward, and after I 
pulled Mr. B. back, Mr. S. fell over; I caught 
bis arm j ust as he was in the act of striking an¬ 
other blow; at that time Mr. S. was reeling 
around, but not defending himself at all.; the 
blows were falling very thick upon his neck and 
shoulders; he was not standing erect at any 
time after I saw him; there were two or three 
desks thrown over; I did not see any person 
interfere in support of Mr. B.; I saw Mr. Keitt 
standing near at the moment I caught hold of 
Mr. B., but I saw no person trying to separate 
them, except Mr. Crittenden; Mr. Keitt did not 
interfere to separate them, to my knowledge; 
did not hear any threatening* language from 
Mr. Keitt; they were about fifty feet from where 
I first stood, and when I got around to them, 
Mr. Brooks was still striking; the striking had 
commenced when I started. 

James W. Simonton sworn: 

Was conversing in the Senate Chamber with 
Morgan and Murray, of the House of Represent¬ 
atives ; heard a blow, and immediately started 
one step; saw Mr. Sumner just in the act of 
springing, forward; ss he came upon his feet, 
he staggered and left; Brooks was striking Mm 
with a cane; I rushed forward, and as I came 
near him, Mr. Keitt rushed in, running around 
Sumner and Brooks with his cane raised, cry¬ 
ing, “ Let them alone,” threatening myself and 
others who had rushed in to interfere ; Brooks 
continued to strike until seized by Mr. Murray, 
and until Sumner had fallen to the floor ; he 
struck at least a dozen times, and I should 
think twenty blows; Mr. Sumner seemed un¬ 
conscious tne first moment 1 looked at him ; 
saw several parties there, perhaps not distinct 
enough to mention them ; saw several Senators 
present immediately afterward ; my attentiou 
was especially directed to Mr. Sumner, and to 
Mr. Keitt, who seemed to be acting in concert 
with Mr. Brooks; I have heard it said that 
Captain Marriott and E. C. Coleman were in¬ 
formed that an attack was contemplated; Mr. 
Holland, an officer of the Senate, interfered 
with a great deal of energy, just as the collision 
ended, commanding Brooks' and Keitt to stop ; 
at that rime, Keitt and Brooks were about where 
Mr. Sumner’s desk ordinarily stands ; his desk 
was overturned; I noticed Keitt run in from 
the centre aisle, and^raise his cane; his lan¬ 
guage was, “Let them alone, God d—n you 
Keitt came from toward the Clerk's desk; T 
saw him strike no blow, but he was flourishing 
his caue over his head; he brandished the cane 
as I have described, and almost completed a 
circle around Sumner and Brooks. 

Richard Sutton sworn: 

On Thursday, the 22d, the Senate adjourned 
at 12.45 o’clock; several Senators remained in 
their seats; Mr. Sumner was in his seat, en¬ 
gaged in writing, and occasionally in conversa¬ 
tion with visilers; about 1.15,1 heard j. sharp 
crack, and on looking in the direct,’ ,1 the 
sound, saw a stranger rapidly striking r Sum¬ 
ner on the head with a cane; Mr. E -,nd rail 
to that portion of the Senate Chamber, and, as 
an officer of the Senate, called for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace; Mr. Keitt rushed with a shout 
toward Mr. Holland, brandishing a cane around 
his head, with the evident purpose to prevent 
any interference; the stranger—whom I subse¬ 
quently learned was Mr. Brooks—continued to 
beat Mr. Sumner with his cane, until it broke 
and the beating was continued with the pieces 
Mr. Sumner struggled, and desks and ohairs 
were overthrown, but Mr. Sumner did not strike 
his assailant; at length, Mr. Sumner staggered 
from the platform on which his desk was placed, 
and sank to the floor, bleeding profusely. 

Adam J. Gi.osshrenner sworn : 

I have a fragment of the stick, handed to mo 
by Mr. Edmundson; it is the head of the stick, 
21J inches in length, an inch thick at large 
end, and three-fourths of an inoh at small end ; 
hollow, the hollow being three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter at the small end, and seeming 
to increase proportionally to the head. 

College for Colored Men. —The Cincin¬ 
nati Conference of the Methodist Fjpiscopal 
Church has entered vigorously upon the pro- 
jeot of a College for the education of free col¬ 
ored men. The' Trustees have purchased a 
very excellent property near Xenia, Greene 
county, Ohio. The establishment, called the 
Tawawa House, was built for a waterin'- nlace. 

and nnst ttmnaond „V„1 ’ 


The Legislature of Minnesota’has _ 
journed, having disposed, satisfactory 
whole population, of all the business’ 
before it. The population is ascertain, 
reasonable accuracy, to be one hundi 
twenty thousand—more than sufficient i 
fy the admission of the Territory as a 8 


Died at his residence, in Bloomfield, Maine, 
on the 18th of February, Dr. Jam is Bowen, in 
the 76th year of his age. He” was a native of 
Charlestown, New Hampshire, and studied his 
profession with the late Dr. Gallup, of Wood- 
stook, Vermont. 

His rare social and domestic qualities, his 
devotion to the duties of his profession, his 
ready sympathy with every form of suffering, 
and his keen appreciation of everything good 
and noble, crowned by a benevolence as broad 
as the wants of the whole human family, made 
him an acquaintance to be coveted, a friend to 
be prized. 

He very early identified himself with the 
Anti-Slavery cause, and ever remained its firm 
and consistent supporter, 
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THURSDAY, JURE 12, 1856. 

Oar paper is crowded this week with 
political matters, but the reader must remem¬ 
ber that all the parties are now organizing for 
the campaign- Next week we shall pay some 
attention to matters that have hitherto been 
posl poned. 

W e respectfully request all of our friends 
who are in a position to extend the circulation 
of the Era, to exert themselves for that pur¬ 
pose. Documents are valuable, but no docu¬ 
ment is so effective as the newspaper, with its 
perpetual importunity. Now, while the country 
is glowing with excitement, while “the elements 
are melting with fervent heat,” is the time to 
mould and direct political power for the estab¬ 
lishment. of Liberty, and what so powerful an 
agency in this work as the Free Press ? 

Please examine our Terms, and then send 
in as many clubs as you can. 

At a meeting of the Republican Asso¬ 
ciation of Washington city, held on the evening 
of Hay 28th, the following named persons were 
appointed delegates to attend the National Re¬ 
publican Convention, to be held in Philadelphia 
on the 17th instant: B. B, French, Lewis Cle- 
phane, and Jacob Bigelow. 

MR. SUMNER, 

Mr. Sumner is improving as fast as could be 
reasonably expected, after the very severe con¬ 
cussion his brain must have suffered. The 
wounds of the scalp are healing, but his ner- 
vous system has not yet recovered its usual 
tone, and it would be sheer folly for him to 
think of taking his seat in the Senate, or re¬ 
suming accustomed labors, in his present con¬ 
dition. The wonder to us is, that under such 
blows as were dealt with all the might of a 
powerful arm, his cerebral organization should 
have escaped without radical injury. Much 
time and care will be required for the restora¬ 
tion of his wonted health. We need hardly say 
to his friends that he bears this affliction with 
the quiet dignity and cheorful patience of a 
man, who can see no humiliation in being made 
the victim of unexpected violence, and is inca¬ 
pable of stooping to the indulgence of the low 
passion of revenge. 

CONGRESS. 

Congress has been adjourning from time to 
time, without transacting any business since 
last Thursday week. Last Monday, in the 
Senate, upon motion of Mr. Adams, the bill to 
amend the naturalization laws was made the 
special order for next Saturday. “Mr. Butler 
having intimated his intention to leave the city, 
and desiring to address the Senate upon the 
Kansas question, it was made the special order 
for next Thursday. A cursory debate of two 
hours then ensued between Messrs. Douglas 
and Trumbull, nominally upon the question of 
referring to the Committee on Territories the 
bill of the latter gentleman to annex for the 
present the Territory of Kansas to that of Ne¬ 
braska. This, Mr. Trumbull believed, would 
have the effect to terminate the strife, and calm 
the agitation now prevailing in Kansas. Mr. 
Douglas opposed this idea, because the result 
would be only to extend the held of contention 
'and resistance to constituted authorities. lie 
argued that the simple remedy for the disorders 
and outrages which all must deplore, wai 
every citizen to obey the law while it remains 
upon the statute boob, and, if he does not like 
the law, to avail himself of legal methods 
repeal it. The end could not be accomplished 
by violent means, which he condemned, no 
matter by which party they were perpetrated. 
Mr. Trumbull rejoined, and the discussion con¬ 
tinued, partly upon points of Democratic faith, 
and congenial mysteries. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Territories, and ordered 
to be printed. 

“ Mr. Foot, requested leave to read an argu¬ 
ment which he had prepared during the late 
recess of the Senate, and accordingly read a 
long and interesting paper, contending against 
the constitutional power of the President of the 
United States, as Commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, to remove any commissioned 
officer at his discretion, and without, the inter¬ 
vention of either Congress or Courts Martial. 
As many Senators are yet absent from the city, 
the Senate was thin ; but the gentleman from 
Vermont was heard with much attention, and, 
from the ability and compactness of his reason¬ 
ing, was entitled to the compliments he received 
at its conclusion.” 

The House of Representatives had but a brief 
session. Mr. Edwards, of New York, on Sat¬ 
urday, had handed to the Clerk a notice of his 
intention to introduce a bill for the removal of 
the Seat of Government from the city of Wash 
ington to a place within five miles of the city of 
Cincinnati. 

TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


WHERE RESTS THE RESPONSIBILITY 1 | the entire Demoeratic vote Jof the South in 

We record in anotW place the doings of 1852 - as lar « e > Probably, as the whole vote 
the Cincinnati Convention. Have our readers ^ the South can cast in 1856, for all pai- 

8 not of Sections, 


considered the strange spectacle presented by , 
that assemblage ? Three years ago, the whole ! 
of the vast region originally known as Louisi- but of Principles. Northern men find their 
... -... .1 determined foes in Northern n— a, ~ 


ia Territory, above the line of 36° 30 / , reposed , 


secure, under the sanction of a solemn com- | very-Propagandism is the policy of the South, 
pact, against the intrusion of Slavery, destined ' and wil1 be P roved to be tbe P olic y of balf or 
to become the nursery of freemen. The whole | nearI y ba,f of tbe voters of tbe Free States > 


In the Senate, after the reading of tho Jour¬ 
nal, Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that, from the Journal, it would 
appear as if Mr. Stuart had been elected per¬ 
manent President pro tempore; whereas ho 
understood the motion to be, that he be elected 
to fill the chair merely during the absence of 
Mr. Bright. He.presumed the error was ai 
advertent one. 

Mr. Butler said that there could be but 
President pro tempore at a time, under the Con¬ 
stitution ; and his motion was that Mr. Stuart, 
should be elected to that office; which was 

Mr. Seward concurred in the view that Mr. 
Stuart would be entitled to retain the office 
after the return of Mr. Bright. 

The subject was then dropped. 

Mr. Crittenden submitted a resolution request¬ 
ing the President, in view of the existing diffi¬ 
culties in Kansas, to employ the services of Gen. 
Scott, at the head of the military forces of the 
Government. He spoke at some length in favor 
of the proposition, paying a high compliment 
to Gen. Scott, and deeming it high time that 
some adequate remedy should be devised to re¬ 
store peace in Kansas. 

Mr. Mason was not prepared to vote for or 
against the resolution, and he asked that it 
might lie over until to-morrow. 

Mr. Crittenden was still advocating the meas¬ 
ure when our report closed. 

In the House, after the reading of the Journal, 
the question arose On the pending motion of 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, to amend the Journal 
of the day before yesterday, wherein that repre¬ 
sented the bill of Mr. Edwards for the removal 
of the Seat, of Government to have been receiv¬ 
ed and referred, and put; no quorum voting, a 
call of the Hause was ordered, and one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-one members haviug answered 
to their names, further proceedings under it 
were dispensed will). 

The bill to amend the act to protect life on 
steamboats, also the bill to expedite the issu¬ 
ing of land warrants, which were special orders 
for this day, were severally postponed until to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr. Burlingame presented resolutions from 
tbe Legislature of Massachusetts, upon tbe 
Brooks and Sunnier affair; laid on the table, 
aud ordered to he printed. 

The questiou on the motion of Mr. JoneB, of 
Tennessee, to amend tbe Journal, above refer¬ 
red to, again came up, aud uo quorum voted. 


of the Pacific coast embraced within 

w shut against Slavery. Central Ameri- 
at peace, left unmolested by us, to work 
put her own destinies. On every side, it seemed 
if the Oligarchy, although still powerful, were 
under restraint, effectually held in check, while 
the operation of natural causes promised to se- 
the ultimate and unquestioned ascendency 
of Freedom. 

Three years have gone by, and behold the 
change 1 That solemn compact has been an¬ 
nulled, and every safeguard agaiust the exten- 
of Slavery utterly broken down, by a Presi¬ 
dent elected by the Democratic Party. Slavery 
now is recognised in New Mexico, and exists 
in Utah, the People of which have just formed 
a State Constitution which tolerates the evil. 
The vast Territory above 36° 3(K, once conse¬ 
crated to Freedom, has been divided, and Kan¬ 
sas, the great majority of the People having 
decided iu favor of Freedom, has been overrun 
by armed invaders from South Carolina, Geor¬ 
gia, and Missouri; its actual settters have been 
driven from the ballot-box, plundered, mal¬ 
treated, murdered, their printing presses de¬ 
stroyed, their houses sacked, by Pro-Slavery 
men, supplied with United States arms, taken 
into United States service, led on by United 
States officers—tho whole power of the Federal 
Executive in Washington being employed to 
plant Slavery in the Territory, and drive Free 
State men out of it. Should the Propaganda 
succeed, backed as they are by Presidential 
power, Nebraska, into which already slaves 
have been carried by Judges appointed by 
the President, will next fall a victim to their 
tyranny. 

Meantime, the struggle is watched with pro¬ 
found solicitude by Slavery-Conspirators in 
Southern California, who have thus far been 
defeated in their attempts to divide that State, 
smuggle Slavery into its lower half, only by 
the force of tbe Native vote. But, this vote is 
decreasing—the American settlers, chiefly from 
the South, subject tbe native population to 
every species of harassment and indignity— 
and the result is, that a large portion of it has 
been driven to take refuge in Mexico. 

Let this process go on, and let the struggle 
in Kansas terminate in the triumph of the 
Slave-Interest, and these California-Slavery- 
Conspirators will attempt to carry out their 
schemes by the same instrumentalities as are 
now employed for the subjugation of that ill- 
fated Territory. 

While thus circumscribing the sphere of free¬ 
men and free labor in the North and West, 
drawing the lines more and more closely around 
the Free States, they have at last broken out 
on the South, and nothing less than Central 
America, and as much of Mexico as may suit 
them, will satiate their demands. Walker, the 
adventurer, whose revolutionary Government 
has just been recognised by the President, will 
prove an apostle of Slavery. He may not pro¬ 
pose, as his chief object, the propagation of the 
system, but he knows that, every foot of laud he 
subjugates, is laid open to Slavery. This is why 
the filibusters of the South are so eager to join 
his standard—this is why New Orleans is all 
the while sending him men and money—this 
why he prefers Southern to Northern recruits- 
tbis is why the Costa Ricans, more enlightened 
than their neighbor^ have been attempting 
drive him out. His establishment in Central 
America is the establishment of Slavery, aud 
Slavery pays no respect to the mixed 
Negroes, Indians, and Spaniards, which inhab¬ 
its that country—a race which trembles with 
apprehension of enslavement or extermination 
whenever it comes in contact with Slavehold¬ 
ing Americans. Central America subjugated, 
then follows the seizure of Cuba, with the Ulti¬ 
mate annexation of that island and Walker’s 
conquests, establishing at once a continental 
and insular empire of Slavery. 

With these gloomy facts, and still gloomier 
prospects before us, look at ihat Cincinnati 
Convention. It meets iu a free State—a ma¬ 
jority of it,s members is from the free States— 
it is in the power of that majority to put an 
end to Slaveholding rule, to undo all the mis¬ 
chief that has been done in three years, to dis¬ 
sipate the gloom that hangs over our Future, 
to save Kansas to Freedom, to save our other 
Territories, to put an end to Slavery conspira¬ 
cies in California, to baffle the detestable plot 
to plant Slavery in Central America, and add 
to this Union an indefinite extent of slave ter¬ 
ritory for the purpose of securing perpetual 
cendcncy to the Slava Interest. Aye—all this 
is in its power—it has the weight of talent— 
the numerical force—it would have the back¬ 
ing of seventeen millions of freemen, against 
an Oligarchy of four hundred thousand. But, 
mark its conduct 1 It betrays the free States- 
it attempts to hand over the seventeen millions 
of freemen, bound hand and feet, to the Oli¬ 
garchy. It approves and confirms all the usurp¬ 
ations of Slavery. It approves of the annul¬ 
ment of the compact by which Slavery 
eluded from Kansas and Nebraska. It ignores 
even the principle of popular sovereignty, in 
virtue of which it was claimed that Slavery 
could be more effectually excluded, than by 
Congressional enactment. It stigmatizes as 
guilty of treason our fellow-citizens in Kansas, 
who have been trampled upon by a brutal mob 
of Slavery Propagandists. It can find no cause 
for disapprobation in the destruction of print¬ 
ing presses, the sacking of houses, the plunder¬ 
ing of private property, the indictments of 
peaceable citizens for high treason, and 
structive treason, by a Pro-Slavery Judge, and 
in the general subjection of the Territory by 
regiment of armed invaders from the South. 
On the contrary, its voice is heard, stigmatizing 
as sectionalists and aiders and abettors of trea¬ 
son, all who have the manliness to condemn 
those atrocities. And, as if in love with the 
masterdom of Slavery, it engrafts upon the plat¬ 
form of the Party, new articles of faith, practi¬ 
cally committing its candidate, if chosen to the 
Presidency, to the support of Filibustering and 
Propagandism in Central America and the 
West Indies. 

Recollect—the Power thus guilty, is Free 
State Power. Men from the Free States, rep¬ 
resenting a Party which, at this moment, claims, 
to control the majority of their voters, consti¬ 
tute the majority in Ihat Cincinnati Conven- 
i, and it is by their votes that all these 
iquities are done. They, the auxiliaries of the 
Slaveholders, outnumber their chieftai 
make haste to outrun their demands. Were 
the struggle with the Slaveholders alone, 
would soon be decided iu favor of Freedom, 
but, it is with them and their million auxilia¬ 
ries in the Free States, who yot cling to the 
Democratic organization, that we have to con¬ 
tend. The resolves of that Convention commit 
the whole Party and its candidates to the ap¬ 
proval of the policy of Mr. Douglas and of the 
subjugation of Kansas to Slavery by armed 
Pro-Slavery hordes, and to the policy of Slave- 
ry-Propagandism—and yet the election 
vember will show a popular vote in the Free 
i Slates for those candidates, 


should the Cincinnati nominees be elected. 
Our worst foes are in our own household. Sla¬ 
very is the sin of tho North as well as the South : 
they are accomplices in wickedness. North¬ 
ern men and Southern men voted together to 
lay open Kansas to Slavery. Northern men 
with Southern men fight the battles of Slavery 
in Kansas agaiust Northern men and Southern 
men. Sharpe’s rifles cannot remedy this state 
of things. Dissolution of the Union is imprac¬ 
ticable. The Free States must break down 
Slavery Propagandists among themselves, be¬ 
fore their Anti-Slavery voters have power to 
dissolve the Union, and then, they will have no 
motive to dissolve it. Let them conquer Free¬ 
dom at home, place every Free State against 
Slavery-Propagandism, next November, and 
Propagandism in the South will be subdued. 

THE CINCINNATI NOMINATIONS. 

A few weeks ago it was the prevailing opin- 
>n among shrewd politicians, that the Cincin- 
ati Convention would select, as its Presiden¬ 
tial candidate, either General Pierce, or some 
and the chances of Buchanau were 
considered almost hopeless. But the feelings 
aroused in the free States by the outrages in 
Kansas, and by the shocking assault on Sum- 
for the exercise of his rights as a Senator, 
changed the aspect of affairs, and it became 
evident that a powerful effort would he made 
the Convention, to frame its nominations 
as to couciliate the conservative classes of 
the country. 

The first ballot showed that a majority of 
the Convention was determined to throw over¬ 
board both Pierce and Douglas—the former re¬ 
ceiving about two-fifths, the latter a little more 
than one-sixth of all the votes cast, while Bu¬ 
chanan came within fourteen votes of a mi- 
pority. What a revelation to General Pierce ! 
After all his marvellous services in behalf of 
Slavery, he was able to command only 122 
votes out of 2951 Virginia, and Maryland, and 
Louisiana, from beginning to end, voted against 
n. Lower and lower became his vote, till, 
the fourteenth ballot, it was only 75, and on 
the fifteenth, it had dwindled to 3, when he was 
dragged from the arena by his friend, Harry 
Hibbard 1 And Mr. Douglas fared no better. 
Had the votes of the two been combined at 
for either, they would have amounted 
to 155; hut, as the Pierce vote went down, 
Buchanan’s went up; and at the last, Mr. 
Douglas reached only 121—one less than the 
for General Pierce. Of the 120 votes 
from the South, Pierce at one time received 
72; and iu the end, 68. Such is Southern 
gratitude for signal services. 

Doubtless, however, the majority of the 
votes east on the first ballot for Pierce, and on 
the last for Douglas, were simply compliment¬ 
ary. There is nothing in the proceedings indi¬ 
cating a zealous regard for them, much less a 
determined purpose to secure a nomination 
for either. A few ballotings decided the strug¬ 
gle, and on the instant, with a gladness scarcely 
concealed, the great mass of the delegates 
turned away from Pierce and Douglas, uutil 
that moment the recognised leaders of the 
Party, and rushed to the support of Buchanan. 

easy to understand the considerati 
that led to this nomination. To one hundred 
and twenty electoral votes from the South, there 
must be added twenty-nine votes from the free 
States, to elect a President; but it was evident 
that neither Pierce nor Douglas could com¬ 
mand this number. Either might possibly se¬ 
cure the votes of two or three of the smaller 
States, but neither could carry Pennsylvai 
and in the present condition of the public mind 
the North, it would have been madness to 
a Southern man. The Northern Democra¬ 
cy demanded Buchanan, and he, it was hoped, 
would carry, at least Pennsylvania and Califor- 
ia, which, with the electoral vote of the South, 
would secure his election. And why should 
the South hesitate ? The service required by 
from a President, if rendered, necessarily 
disqualifies him for further use at the end of 
his term. This is well understood. It must 
renew its instruments every four years. Why 
take Mr. Buchanan ? It had secured the 
platform in advance, and, if nominated, he 
would take his stand upon it. It had carried 
resolves endorsing the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, ignoring the principle of Popular 
Sovereignty, stigmatizing as guilty of treason 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 

Next Tuesday, at Philadelphia, will assemble 
National Convention of delegates, chosen by 
the People without distinction of party, to nom- 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
Presideucy, on the issues growing out of the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and other 
its of like character. 

As one of the People, we have discussed 
with care and at length the Principles and Pol¬ 
icy, which, in our opinion, ought to dqpide the 
action of that Convention. Looking beyond 
what are called the aggressions of the Slave j 
Power, to their source, regarding the repeal of | 
the Missouri Compromise, not as an isolated 
outrage, but one of a series of bad acts, spring¬ 
ing from the same cause, aud evincing a fixed 
purpose to subjugate the non slaveholders of 
the country to a Slaveholding Oligarchy, we 
have insisted that sound policy demands the 
organization of a Party of Freedom, with prin¬ 
ciples and aims commensurate with the gigantic 
Evil to be overthrown—a permanent Party, act¬ 
ing for a definite object, by a clear, comprehen- 
method: that such a party should select 
as its standard-bearer, a man fully comprehend- 
wliole scope, above suspicion in his de¬ 
votion to its Principles, having attested by acts 
his fidelity to them, in whose favor, in addition, 
appear the highest probabilities of success, and 
with whom the Party would be safe and pro¬ 
gressive, whether in victory or defeat. 

These views we Btill entertain; and may we 
not be permitted to say that, had they prevail¬ 
ed, had the People in the selection of delegates 
acted from similar views, there could now be 
doubt in relation to the character of the 
nominations to be made by that Convention. 
Does any man question that Seward or Chase 
would have been determined upon as the Pres¬ 
idential candidate 7 Our own opinion still is, 
that one or the other of those gentlemen ought 
to be nominated, and such, we doubt not, is the 
opinion of all who concur in our general views 
of the true policy of a National Movement 
against the Slave Power. 

But, the majority of the People, we appre¬ 
hend, are not with us on this point. They have 
been urged to confine their views to the de¬ 
mands of the present; to engage in a tempo¬ 
rary effort., rather than bend themselves to a 
permanent work; to unite in a kind of unde¬ 
fined movement, to redress a single wrong, to 
ward off an immineat danger, rather than form 
permanent Party; and such opinions, we 
suppose, will control the Convention. The 
question asked will be, Who will combine all 
the elements of opposition in the greatest de¬ 
gree, and give most promise of now overthrow¬ 
ing the powers that be? In other words, avail¬ 
ability will be the controlling consideration. 

Should this be the case, who then shall be 
the candidate ? 

The New York Tribune, which, from the be¬ 
ginning, has co-operated with those whose eye 
was fixed on the polar star of immediate suc¬ 
cess, never laboring to brace up the public 
mind to the noble task of organizing a perma¬ 
nent Party on clearly defined Principles, in op¬ 
position to the Slave Interest, having succeeded 
in reducing the question to a problem of avail- 
ibility, a few days since presented an elaborate 
editorial, the effect of which was to convey the 
impression that Chase nor Seward could be 
elected, but that success might be achieved by 
selecting some candidate not distinctively iden¬ 
tified with our movement. After all that we 
have said on this point heretofore, had the 
Tribune stopped here, we might have been 
silent. Indeed, we had carefully avoided in 
our paper any reference to individual candi¬ 
dates, excluding all communications on the 
subject. True, we had noticed what we thought 
unfair attempts to mannfhcture candidates, 
preoccupy the public mind with one name 
the exclusion of all others, but we trusted that 
the People would not permit themselves to be 
biased. This editorial of the Tribune, how¬ 
ever, makes it necessary for us to say 
thing more. 

Let it not be forgotten that we are in favor 
of contesting the election on the strength of 
our movement, put forth distinctly and boldly) 
and on tile strength of a candidate, Seward or 
Chase, as boldly representing it. But, if the 
contest is to be removed from this high ground 
to a lower, or, as some say, a broader one, then, 
although we may be considered 
still we are as anxious as the Tribune is, that 
the People should act intelligently. 

The Tribune names four gentlemen as “avail¬ 
able”—Colonel Bissell of Illinois, Mr. Banks, 
Judge McLean, and Colonel Fremont, but it 
does not test them by the same standard. For 
example, it finds a great drawback to Judge 
McLean’s availability, in the fact that, 
bench, believing the Fugitive Slave,Act eousti- 


the Free State settlers in Kansas, and pledging tutional, he has administered it. That 


the Party to maintain all tho usurpations of 
Slavery; and Mr. Buchanan, if nominated, 
would be bound by them. 

Besides, what had he ever done to forfeit 
the confidence of the Slaveholders ? While 
the Senate of the United States, he 
was distinguished for his uniform subservi- 
to the Slave Interest. While a member 
of the Cabinet, he had offered $200,000,8^0 for 
the purchase of Cuba, a measure urged for 
the purpose of extending the Slave Empire. 
During the Wilmot Proviso agitation, he made 
his advent in Washington, and exerted himself 
procure a settlement of the controversy by 
the extension of the Missouri Compromise 
line to the Pacific, which would have given the 
Southern half of the Continent to Slavery, and 
prevented the admission of what is now the 
Free State of California—a policy then favored 
by the South Carolina politicians and the ex¬ 
treme men of the South. While Minister to 
London, he took part in getting up the famous 
Ostend Conference, and signed his name to its 
manifesto, urging upon the Administration the 
seizure of Cuba on the plea of necessity 1 And 
since his return, ho has repeatedly taken occa¬ 
sion to endorse the repeal of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise, and the policy of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, as a just and final settlement of the Ques¬ 
tion of Slavery. This was not all. Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan, respectable and estimable in private 
life, as we understand, has never given evi¬ 
dence of firmness of character, or a power of 
controlling others. He has no more courage 
than General Pierce, and, whatever may be his 
indisposition to new and aggressive measures 
in behalf of Slavery, he is not the man to resist 
the pressure that will be brought to hear upon 
him. This, too, tho South understands, and 
hence its prompt union with the North in his 
nomination. 

Of the Vice Presidential candidate, little 
need he said. He is a gentlemanly personage, 
of fair talents, dignified hearing, served in 
Congress acceptably to his constituents, and 
voted for the Nebraska bill. He, too, belongs 
to the Conservative Democracy. , 

The supporters of the nominations may fair¬ 
ly claim that they are highly respectable for 
character and ability, but it is sufficient for the 
Opposition to know, that they are committed 
thoroughly and completely to the Principles and 
Policy which have brought the country to the 
verge of civil and foreign war, and rendered 
the Administration of General Pierce an intol¬ 
erable curse. 

£6t§“ Mr. Sumner’s Great Speech for Free 
Kansas can be had by addressing L. Clepliane, 
Secretary Republican Association, Washington, 
large as D. C. Price $2.50 per 100, free of postage. 


Slavery is agaiust natural right, and there¬ 
fore every provision ip relation to it in the 
Constitution must be construed strictly. It 
can exist only by positive enactment, which 
no force beyond the jurisdiction of the 
enacting power. Slaves entering a free State, 
by the action or consent of their masters, be- 
jome free. The Federal Constitution always 
regards slaves as persons, not as property. 
The Mexican laws abolishing Slavery, contin- 
in force in the Territories we acquired 
from Mexico, after their acquisition. The Con¬ 
stitution confers upon Congress no power to 
create or establish Slavery. Congress under 
police power may prohibit Slavery in the 
Territories of the United States:— 

These are his doctrines, and we may add 
that he sternly disapproved of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, and, like the other gen¬ 
tlemen named, condemns as sternly the out¬ 
rages since perpetrated in Kansas by the Prop¬ 
aganda, under color of Federal authority. 

So much in relation to the views and posi¬ 
tions of these available candidates, as the 
Tribune would call them. If the Convention 
intend to make its selection from them, it ought 
act with its eyes wide open. 

A few remarks more, and they shall be brief, 
r we confess a discussion of this kind is not 
our line; but when a paper with the vast in¬ 
fluence of the Tribune undertakes in advance 
to give a bias to this People’s Convention, we 
feel bound to do what we can to relieve it from 
suoh a bias, aud submit facts which have been 
overlooked in its columns. 

Mr. Buchanan will receive, we presume, the 
whole electoral Bupport of the South, or one 
hundred and twenty votes. Let ns suppose 
that the nominee of the Philadelphia Conven¬ 
tion shall obtain the electoral votes of New 
England, New York, Ohio, Michigan, andAVis- 
in; the debatable States then will be, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and California. The advocates of Fre- 
t say that he could carry Illinois and Iowa, 
and that he would stand a£ good a chance for 
Indiana as Judge McLean; but, admitting this 
for the sake of the calculation, what shred of 
evidence have they for the belief that he could 
carry New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Califor¬ 
nia, against Buchanan? Recollect, there is 
manifestly to he no decisive secession from the 
Democratic Party. As for carrying California 
for the Republican candidate, the supposition 
is wild. That State is Slavery-ridden — both 
the Whig and Democratic Parties there have 
always been distinguished by their subservience 
to Slavery. We might as well hope for Mis¬ 
souri. Iu Pennsylvania, as against Fremont, 
Buchanan would in all probability command 
the entire Democratic vote, and a large port 
of the old, conservative Whig vote. Now, with 
his one hundred and twenty votes, he would 
need only Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and California: the last t 
would raise his vote to 150, one more than 
enough to elect. 

The available candidate, as agaiust Buchan¬ 
an, must be able to beat him in his own State, 
and carry New Jersey. 

But, we repeat, this is a kind of discussion 
we dislike, and therefore cut it short with the 
remark, that had political managers and the 
Anti Nebraska Dailies of New York and Bos¬ 
ton been as industrious in inculcating the duty 
of a bold, comprehensive scheme of policy 
against the Slave Interest, and the necessity of 
selecting a Presidential candidate from the 
ranks of eminent, well-tried statesmen, who have 
been scarred in the service of Freedom, as they 
have been in hunting up and magnifying 
known and untried men, it would not now 
accepted as an axiom, that the more signal a 
man’s services to Liberty, and the greater his 
experience and capacity, the less his fitness 
a Presidential candidate of freemen. 

Let us not be misunderstood. While urging 
our own views, we respect the' convictions of 
others, and claim for ourselves no higher mo¬ 
tives than we concede to them. We hope the 
proceedings of the Convention may be charac¬ 
terized by wisdom, and result in the greatest 
good. Let no old party prejudices or personal 
preferences or animosities disturb its consulta¬ 
tions. The one purpose of all assembled there 
will be, to deliver the country from the Despot¬ 
ism that now weighs upon it, threatening civil 
and foreign war. The conclusions to which 
they may arrive may not suit our judgment, but 
they must be worse than we now suppose pos¬ 
sible, before we can assume the responsibility 
of doing anything that may tend to perpetuate 
power in hands that have already been imbrued 
in American blood. 


that is a most serious objection to him among 
old Anti-Slavery men; but, where do the other 
gentlemen stand, when the 
plied? Judge McLean did not make that 
Law, nor would he have voted for it, 
sume, had he been a member of Congress; hut 
has Colonel Fremont ever intimated any hos¬ 
tility to it? Mr. Banks supported for two 
years—until 1854—a Party and a President, 
pledged to regard it as irrepealable; Colonel 
Bissell voted for it, and continued to support 
the Party committed to it; and none of these 
gentlemen, we believe, have indicated any 
change of view. 

Recollect, if the ground we advocate is to be 
changed, then the relations which a man has 
held in times past to .the Fugitive Slave Act, 
by necessity, as in the case of Judge McLean, 
by voluntary action, as in the case of the other 
gentlemen, are to be overlooked. 

The Tribune evidently prefers Fremont, next 
to him Banks; McLean it would lay on the 
table. Fremont is a young man ; a successful 
explorer; unfamiliar with politics; without 
experience as a statesman ; without antece¬ 
dents or record or any declared opinions on 
the great Question which agitates the country, 
which the Democratic Party has just 
taken thoroughly Pro-Slavery ground. Mr. 
Banks is a gentleman about the same age : ad¬ 
mirably qualified as a Speaker; a successful 
politician; a Democrat, in full communion with 
his Party until 1854; then a member of the 
Know Nothing Order, in defence of which he 
delivered two speeches in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives; still a member of that Order, as 
appears from the statements of his friends, al¬ 
though we were not aware of the fact when he 
elected Speaker, supposing that his ac- 
with the Republican Party had sundered 
his relations to any other. He, Col. Fremont, 
and Col. Bissell, all disapprove of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, bat we must confess 
ignorance as to their views in regard 
Slavery, its relations to the Constitution, and 
the nature of the movement required for tho 
subversion of the Slave Interest. Judge'Mc¬ 
Lean has a history and an established position. 
Once a Democrat, Postmaster General under 
General Jackson’s Administration, he 
transferred (because rather impracticable, if 
we recollect aright, in partisan matters) to a 
seat on the Supreme Beach, which he has held 
ever since. He is a pure man, of inflexible 
integrity, earnestly religious, a high-toned 
servative. His settled opinions on the subject 
of Slavery are well known, having been 
nounced from the Bench, printed iu the n 
papers, openly expressed in conversation, 
sum them up as follows: 


Centrevii.le, Ind., May 29, 1856. 

To the Editor of the National Era ; 

A word in reply to your comment upon my 
communication in the Era of the 22d of May. 
You say, “ Is it best to precipitate a crisis, be¬ 
fore the action of the Philadelphia Convention ? 
Suppose the resolves and nominations of that 
body should be entirely satisfactory, would 
they not remedy all the evils Mr. Julian com¬ 
plains of?” I answer, that, for reasons given 
in my letter referred to, the action of the Phila¬ 
delphia Convention, whatever it may be, 
have nothing to do with the support of ___ 

“ People’s ticket.’’ My objection to the ticket 
3 not merely that the platform on which ' ' 
placed is a sneaking dodge of the great 
before the country, but that the men nominated 
lot entitled to the support of Anti-Slav 
As a single example, I will take ! 
Morton, the nominee for Governor. He 
gards the Fugitive Slave Act as constitutional, 
and to be enforced like any other law. Ho 
likewise publicly declares that, if the people of 
any Territory south of the Missouri restriction, 
as, for instance, that of Utah or New Mexico, 
should organize themselves into States, and 
demand admission into the Union as slave¬ 
holding States, he would vote to receive them 
as such. Now, are we to support men for the 
State offices of Indiana, who stand on the 
promise measures of 1850, provided “ tt 
solves and nominations” of the Philadelphia 
Convention shall be entirely satisfactory ? ” I 
feel very sure that there are at least some hun¬ 
dreds of men in this State who will answer this 
question in the negative, and act accordingly, 
without the slightest reference to what our Na¬ 
tional Convention may do. It is true that, 
should it plant itself ou broad and bold ground, 
and give us the right man for a standard-bear¬ 
er, it would powerfully aid our cause in the 
States; but men thoroughly in earnest will 
naturally withhold their confidence from those 
who only reverence a Pro-Slavery creed as a 
last resort, and under circumstances of politi¬ 
cal extremity. Respectfully, 

Geo. AY. Julian. 

New York Democratic State Convention. 
New York, June 10.—-A fusion call has been 
published for the Democratic State Convention 
to be held at Syracuse on the 10th of July. 

Kansas Heetino.— New York, June 10.—An 
immense throng attended the Kansas meeting 
last night, and $3,000 were collected on the 
spot. The meeting was addressed by Mr. Gal¬ 
loway, of Ohio, and others. Gov. Reeder- 
not present, as anticipated. 

Seizure of an Alleged Slaver.— New York, 
June 10.—Some mysterious movements having 
been discovered in relation to the brig Braman, 
she was yesterday visited by the authorities, 
who found sufficient evidence to cause her sec¬ 
ure as a suspected slaver. 

Steamboat on Fire.— New York, June 10.- 
The steamer City of Newark is now burning, 
off Staten Island. Three steamers are along¬ 
side, engaged in taking off the passengers. The 
City of Newark was on her way from Newark 
to this city, with about 100 passengers and a 
large amount of freight. Three steam tugs 
went to her assistance. One account says that 
while the passengers were being transferred to 
the tugs, in life boats, one of the boats capsized, 
and it was feared that two or three females 
were drowned. 


THE POLITICAL FIELD. 

Election of Senator in Connecticut.— 
James Dixon, after a somewhat protracted 
struggle, between the Democratic, Republican, 
and American Parties in the Legislature of 
Connecticut, has been elected Senator of the 
United States in the place of Isaac Toucey. 
Mr. Gillette was the candidate of the Republi¬ 
cans, but on the" last ballot enough of them 
consented to vote for Dixon, to secure his elec¬ 
tion. He is reported to be as sound as Mr. 
Gillette himself on the Slavery Question, but 
he is also an American; and this fact explains 
the course of the Republicans. Subsequently, 
Charles J. McCurdy, Republican, was chosen 
a Judge of the Superior Court. 

Massachusetts Republican Convention.— 
Last Wednesday, the Massachusetts State Re¬ 
publican Convention was held at Worcester, 
for the purpose of electing delegates at large 
to the Philadelphia Convention. It is said to 
have been one of the most imposing meetings 
er held in ,the State. 

The Convention assembled at the City Hall, 
id was organized by the appointment of Hon. 
Charles Hudson, as President, assisted by Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Ex-Governor Boutwell, Robert 
Rantoul, Charles Francis Adams, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Professor Felton of Cambridge, 
Richard H. Dana, jun., and many other gentle- 
distinguished in various walks of life, as 
Vice Presidents and Secretaries. 

Senator Wilson, being present, made a brief 
but spirited speech. 

Hon. Charles Francis Adams addressed the 
Convention. He said it had been many years 
he attended meetings of this kind. He 
ot speak to stimulate excitements, which 
are hut temporary. To him, who had been 
studying the matter for years, this outrage ap¬ 
peared natural. It was an evidence that we 
approaching the contest—that the great 
battle is coming on. He continued speaking 
of the outrage at Washington, and said that, 
if the power of the North had been properly 
exerted years ago, we should not have come 
to gutta-percha canes in the Senate. 

w Jersey. —A State Convention, called 
by the Opposition members of the Legislature 
of Now Jersey, was held at Trenton, Wednes¬ 
day, June 4th. Speeches were made in denun¬ 
ciation of Slavery aggression and the Slavery 
policy of the Administration, by Ex-Governor 
Pennington, Ex-Senator Dayton, Mr. Freling- 
huysen, aud others. Resolutions were passed 
concerning the outrages in Kansas and the 
United States Senate, and William N. Newell 
was nominated for the Governorship. 

■Vermont. —At Montpelier, Vermont, on the 
3d, the Republican State Convention to appoint 
delegates at large to the National Convention 
held, the Hon. Levi Underwood of Burling¬ 
ton, late a Democrat of high standing, presi¬ 
ding. 

The following delegates were selected: Hon. 
Hiland Hall, Heman Carpenter, Erastus Fair¬ 
banks, William Skinner, Lawrence Brainerd, 
and Levi Underwood. 

Resolutions high-toned, strongly denouncing 
the reoent outrages in Kansas and Washing- 
n, were unanimously adopted. Every county 
the Slate, except one, was represented. 

New Hampshire. —A mass Convention of 
the People of the State, without distinction of 
party, has been called, to elect delegates at 
large to the Philadelphia Convention. On the 
5th, the Legislature of the State, in joint Con¬ 
vention, elected Ralph Metcalf Governor, by 
175 to 150, for Wells, Democrat. Thomas J. 
Melvin was elected President of the Senate, 
with two American Republican Clerks. E. H. 
Rollins, Republican, wa3 elected Speaker of 
the House, by ICO against 150. 

Ohio. —The telegraphic account from Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio, May 28th, says : 

“The Ohio Republican State Convention 
met here to-day. Messrs. Spooner, Paul, Stone, 
Denison, Spaulding, and Eckley,were appoint¬ 
ed deegates at large to the Philadelphia Con¬ 
vention. The first three are Chase men, an9 
the others go for Fremont. 

Resolutions were adopted, condemning the 
assault on Senator Sumner, advocating the im¬ 
mediate admission of Kansas under the Tope¬ 
ka Constitution, and declaring that Congress 
has the power to prohibit Slavery in the Terri- 
' 'es. 

Votes of thanks to Senator Wade, for his 
course in regard to the Sumner affair, and to 
L. D. Campbell, for the resolutions introduced 
by him in the House ou the same subject, 
adopted.” 

We know not who it is that thus classifies 
the delegates. A great deal of error is dissem¬ 
inated by irresponsible operators. The classi¬ 
fication above, so far as Fremont is concerned, 


“ 4. That, therefore, the public good demands 
its entire abolition. 

”5. That this abolition, to be permanent, 

3t be by law. 

6. That we deem it the least the National 
Republican party can consistently demand, to 
require that Congress, by law, guaranty free¬ 
dom to the Territories. 

. That we respectfully suggest to the Na¬ 
tional Convention, that, the present crisis calls for 
an Executive and a Cabinet scarcely inferior 
to the statesmen of ’76 and ’89; and that we 
earnestly hope said Convention will select as 
Presidential candidates thorough statesmen 
and tried friends of Freedom. 

8. That we deeply sympathize with the 
people of Kansas in the oppression they now 
endure, and pledge them help in every lawful 
way. 

“9. That we consider the only speedy and 
re remedy to be the immediate admission of 
the Free State of Kansas with its present free 
Constitution.” 


Republicanism in Illinois. —Jahn Went¬ 
worth, speaking in the Chicago Democrat of 
the Republican Convention at Bloomington, 
which nominated Colonel Bissell for Governor, 
and Francis A. Hoffman for Lieutenant Gov- 

“ The Convention was harmonious and en¬ 
thusiastic, and the delegates separated, with a 
full belief that the nominees would all be 
elected. 

The real Democracy was never in better 
spirits; and, wherever we travelled, we found 
the people.all wide awake, and resolved to put 

end to the damnable acts of violence, equally 
disgracing'Washington and Kansas.” 

Kentucky.— The Republicans in this State 

e moving quite actively. Lately, iu Camp¬ 
bell county, they held a Convention at the Court- 
8 in Alexandria, for the purpose of organi¬ 
zing a Republican Association. Cassius M. 
Clay addressed the meeting at length, and was 
replied to by Mr. De Couroey, a lawyer. The 
Kentucky News says: 

When he concluded, Mr. Clay was again 
called for; and, by wit, anecdote, and sarcasm, 
for an hour he kept the house in the liveliest 
humor, displaying a power of versatility of 
debate which was unexpected and highly grati¬ 
fying to his friends, and overwhelming to his 
opponents. Mr. De Courcey could not rally 
to the contest again.” 

The Association was fairly organized, and 
delegates appointed to the Convention at Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Soon after, a meeting was called at New¬ 
port, Kentucky, and was addressed by Mr. 
Clay, and also by Mr. Elliott, of Cincinnati. 

May 17th, a Republicau Convention » 
held in Lewis county, at Cabin Creek. The 
meeting was organized by calling Mr. Robert 
Boyd to the chair, apd appointing Mr; Abram 
Garrett, Secretary. After prayer, the following 
gentlemen—John D. Tully, Franklin Osborn, 
and Humphrey Marshall, jun.—were appointed 
a Committee on Resolutions, and reported 
follows : 

“Whereas the slaveholders of the United 
States, though a small minority compared with 
the whole people, have gained control of the 
General Government, filling the Federal offices 
from among themselves or their dependants, 
dictating platforms, and naming candidates in 
National Conventions, and have used this power 
for their own aggrandizement, but to the en¬ 
tire subversion of the interests of the great ma¬ 
jority; therefore, 

“ Resolved, 1. That we deem it the duty of 
every patriot to use all constitutional methods 
for the political overthrow of this clique, and 
to place the Government iu the hands of men 
who will see that truly Democratic end, 1 The 
greatest good to the greatest number.’ 

“2. That it is likewise the duty of every 
patriot to elevate to office those only who will 
bring the Government back t.o the practice 
of that equally Democratic maxim, ‘Equal and 
exact justice to all.’ 

“ 3. That to the accomplishment of this ob¬ 
ject, Slavery presents an insurmountable obsta¬ 
cle, since it is the greatest injustice, aud not 
equal towards any. 


THE WAR IN KANSAS. 

The correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writing from Leavenworth City, May 26th, re¬ 
ports that General Harney is to supersede Col. 
Sumner, in command of the troops in Kansas. 

If this be true, the Propagandists will be grati¬ 
fied, as the Colonel is not very popular among 

A correspondent of the Missouri Republican, 
writing from Independence, May 2Gth, says that 
eight Pro-Slavery settlers on Pottawattamie 
Creek had been murdered by a band of Free 
State men—a band organized to wreak ven¬ 
geance on their opponents—and that other 
settlers had petitioned Shannon for protection. 
This is the Pro-Slavery version of the case, 
and it is given with many particulars designed 
to show that the murders were utterly wanton 
and diabolical. Ou the other hand, the Trib- 
correspondent at Leavenworth, May 28th, 
gives the following details, communicated to 
him by a messenger, who vouched for them: 

Some seven or eight Pro-Slavery men on 
that creek had armed themselves last Friday, 
and gone to the house of a Free State man, 
against, whom they had some ill-will, and taken 
him prisoner. They took him off some 

tance, and procured a rope, and said they _ 

going to hang him, meantime discussing the 
matter in a violent manner. 

While they were doing so, the alarm was 
raised, and eight free State neighbors of the 
man taken armed themselves thoroughly, and 
found the party. A conflict ensued, iu which 
five of the Pro-Slavery men were killed. The 
others then proceeded down the creek to the 
house of a wealthy old slave-owner, who was 
supposed to have instigated the outrage, and 
taking him and his negroes in a cart, they drove 
them back to Missouri. I give this for what it 
is worth; if true, it is the first aggressive act 
of the Free State men, and it is not to be won¬ 
dered at. The settlers throughout the Terri¬ 
tory are getting so excited about the late events 
at Lawrence, that it will be almost impossible 
to keep them from fighting.” 

The statement at Chicago is, that the tragedy 
ooeurred at Osawatomie, and grew out of depi 
dations by some Pro-Slavery men on the cattle 
of the Free State men—that a few of the for¬ 
mer seized one of the latter and hung him, 
when his wife fled and alarmed the neigh¬ 
bors—that a fight ensued, resulting in the 
death of five Pro-Slavery and two Free State 

Telegraphic despatches from St. Louis, June 
5 th, say: 

“ Kansas dates to the 25th ultimo have been 
received. Fifty dragoons were stationed at 
Topeka, and 130 at Lawrence. It was rumored 
that a party of Col. Buford’s men were encamp¬ 
ed near Osawatomie, and wore committing 
many depredations upon the squatters’ property. 
The latter, becoming enraged, attacked the 
camp of the former, killed five, and drove the 
remainder away. In the same vicinity tho 
Missouri Pro-Slavery men, identified with the 
troubles in Kansas, had been waited upon by 
committee, and ordered to pack up and mov 
for Missouri instanter. ■ Many families had 
complied with the demand, and the greatest ex¬ 
citement prevails. Gov. Shannon had sent a 
detachment of troops there to preserve order. 

“The Congressional Investigating Committee 
adjourned from Leavenworth to Westport 
the 31st. They will leave for Washington 
the 10 th instant. 

“ A letter dated at Baptiste Paola, on the 
30th, says that thirteen persons implicated in 
the murder of the Pro-Slavery men at Osawato¬ 
mie had been arrested. Report says that the 
murderers were fortified in a cave on ’ 

Mavais des Coygness, and are securing _ 

forcements from Lawrence and elsewhere. One 
hundred of the Kansas military and fifteen 
dragoons assembled to catch the murderers.” 

LATER—DRIVING OUT FREE STATE MEN. 

[By telegraph to Ihe New York Tribune.] 

Cincinnati, June 4.—Lieut. Gov. Roberts 
and Gen. Pomeroy, of Kansas, are here. I 
have seen several gtlier persous who left Kansas 
last week. A general quiet prevailed, though 
the rain of terror continued. A part of B uford’s 
Southern Company were ordered to Leaven¬ 
worth, and were arresting or driving out lead¬ 
ing Free State citizens. Mr. Phillips, corres¬ 
pondent of the New York Tribune, to escape 
their vengeance, had gone to the fort. 

The reported cold-blooded murder of eight 
Pro-Slavery men at Osawatomie, is altogether 
a different affair. Five Pro-Slavery men had 
got a Free State man, tied a rope round his 
neck, and were just about to swing him off, 
when a party of iiis friends came up and shot 
his persecutors dead. 

A hundred armed men left Westport, Mo., 
last Saturday, to scour Southern Kansas, and 
make the country, as they say, “too hot for the 
Free State people.” Guerilla parties were 
ing the Territory, and collisions were occasion¬ 
ally occurring, but the general disposition of 
of the free people was to remain quiet and pur¬ 
sue their farming. Settlers were coming into 
the Territory in considerable numbers, from In¬ 
diana and Illinois. 

Tho Congressional Commission closed last 
week. 

From tho Correspondence of the New York T 
STRING FELLOW’S TESTIMONY. 
Leavenworth, K. T., May 28.—To-day was 
an interesting one in the Committee rooms. Dr. 
Stringfellow was examined, and, in order to 
make a clear ease of it, undertook to prove that 
the census returns were all wrong, and that 
there really was as large a population in his 
district as there were votes. He next attempted 
to prove that the “ Abolitionists ” also imported 
voters from Missouri, and paid their ferry, evi¬ 
dently overlooking the rather obvious fact that 
it was an odd quarter from which to obtain such 
assistance. His next object was to prove that 
the crowd of Missourians at the polls had not 
voted, as he knew he could not disturb the fact 
of their being there ; and, lastly, he pitched 
into the Emigrant Aid Society. This testimony 
was a revivification of the old legal story about 
the kettle; and having got through, he no doubt 
thought that he had done his duty: but he was 
fated to give better testimony, under a most able 
and penetrating cross-examination from Mr. 
Sherman. The reader will find in the report 
that he has given a full expose of- the secret 
Blue Lodge. This he gave relectantly, and tried 
to color, but Mr. Sherman extracted so much 
truth from him, that I think more highly of the 
internal of this Border Ruffian when developed. 
His testimony is also instructive, in that it states 
that in Missouri the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
bvaska bill was understood as yielding Kansas 
to Slavery—-that but for the Emigrant Aid So¬ 
ciety, Kansas would have been a slave State, 
and that it was the presence of Free State set¬ 
tlers that has caused all the trouble. 

Great Kansas Meeting in Chicago—Speech of Gen. 
Lane—Men and Money Baised for Kansas— 
$15,000 Subscribed. 

At the monster meeting of Free State men, 
held in Chicago on the 1st instant, already no¬ 
ticed by telegraph, the following among other 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the people of Illinois will aid 
the freemen of Kansas. 

Resolved, That they will send a colony of 
five hundred actual settlers to the Territory, 
and provision them for a year. 

Resolved, That these settters will invade no 
man’s rights, but will maintain their own. 

Resolved, That we recommend the adoption 
of a similar policy to the people of all the States 
of the Union, ready and willing to act, and also 


a thorough concert and co-operstion among 
them, through Committees of Correspondence 

i this subject. 

Subscriptions were then taken up. Among 
those mentioned, J. B. Bryan, gave $1,000; 
Messrs. Page, Freer, Prussing, Walker & Co., 
Carpenter, King, and Tliroop, each $500; Chi¬ 
cago Board of Trade, $100; four hoys under 
fifteen years of age—too young to go—by their 
father, $600; Companies A and B National 
Guards, each $50; besides a great many others, 
at suras varying from $250 to $50. Sharpe’s 
rifles and revolvers were subscribed in abun¬ 
dance : in all—money and property — about 
$10,000. So intent were the people in giving 
what they could to aid the the Free State cause 
in Kansas, that the meeting would not disperse 
until long after midnight. 

St. Louis, June 4.—A letter to the Republi¬ 
can, dated Baptiste Paola, May 30, says that 
thirteen persons implicated in the murder of the 
Pro-Slavery men at Osawatamie, have been 
arrested. Other reports say that the murderers 
are fortified in a cave on the Marias del Cyg- 
nes, and are securing reinforcements from 
Lawrence and elsewhere. The leader of the 
hand is named Brown. Two of his sons are 
under arrest; one of them feigns insanity. One 
hundred Kansas militia and fifteen United 
States dragoons are assembled to catch the 
murderers. 

St. Louis, June 5.—A letter to the Democrat , 
from Leaven*rort,h, May 31, says a company of 
Pro-Slavery men, some days previous, had 
waited ou the Free State settlers, and com¬ 
manded them to leave Kansas within a specified 
time, or suffer the consequences. Mr. Phillips, 
the correspondent of the Iribune, being com¬ 
pelled to leave, went to Lawrence. Judge 
Conway, who was arrested on the 28th, was 
confined that day and night, with guards sta¬ 
tioned over him, hut on the following morning 
was released, and commanded to leave the Ter¬ 
ritory. Not obeying, he was that evening con¬ 
ducted by a committee aboard tbe steamer, and 
sent down the river. Mr. Latta, another, Jndge, 
was ordered to leave, and did so. Robert Riddle 
had also left. Several others have been com¬ 
manded to leave. 

Mr. Shoemaker, a land-receiver and the Gov¬ 
ernment officer in Kansas, known to be a Free 
State man, is to be notified to leave. Lady 
Leavenworth has also been advised to move 
away, to avoid difficulty. The writer says, the 
Free State men do not manifest sufficient nerve 
for the crisis, but thinks that if the reports are 
true, that the Free State settlers in the Southern 
part of the Territory are in arms, and com¬ 
pelling the Pro-Slavery men to retreat to Mis¬ 
souri, the effect will be good in the Northern 
part. It is reported that five hundred men are 
marching from Wisconsin to Kansas, but it is 
probably without foundation. 

The Kansas City Enterprise (Pro Slavery) 
issued an extra on the 2d inst., which is repub¬ 
lished to-day in the Evening News. This extra 
says that J. M. Baynard left St. Bernard for 
Westport on Friday last, and as he has not 
been heard from since, it is supposed that he 
has been murdered by the abolitionists. John 
W. Farman, II. Hamilton, and John Lux, went 
out in search of Baynard, were taken by the 
abolitionists, and threatened with hanging. The 
extra further says: Marshal Donaidson and 
seven men, on Friday night last, were fired 
upon from Walford’a house, near Lawrence, by 
a party of fifty abolitionists. A short conflict 
ensued, which resulted in the wounding of 
several of the Marshal’s posse. 

H. H. Carty, just from the Territory, states 
that some men belonging to the same company 
with himself were attacked, and all seriously 
injured, by the abolitionists. He came for men 
and horses, and twenty-five of Buford’s party 
will immediately start to the rescue. Captain 
Pattis’s company, numbering lbrty-fiye men, 
went to Hickory Point to suppress the outrages 
in that vicinity, but were attacked by 150 abo¬ 
litionists, and two of his men killed. Another 
fight between the same parties occurred near 
Black Jack, in which nine abolitionists and 
thirteen Pro-Slavery men were killed, among 
whom were Captain Pattis and James McGee. 
Captain Long’s company of Wyandotte Indians 
united to Captain Pattis’s command. 


A very large meeting of citizens was held in 
Lafayette on the evening of the 31st of May. 
Eloquent speakers addressed the assembly. 
Among the resolutions adopted was the follow¬ 
ing : 

Resolved, That a Finance Committee of three 
be appointed by the Chair, who shall receive 
such donations as our citizens may be willing 
to give, for the aid of our suffering brethren in 
Kansas, as well as such as may be desirous of 

figratiug; aud that the said Committee dis¬ 
burse the funds thus received, in such manner as 
in their discretion shall best accomplish the ob¬ 
jects aforesaid. 

In the course of tiie evening, $1,500 were 
subscribed for the relief of the Free State men 
of Kansas. 

Aid for the Free State Men. 

Boston, June 4.—Faneuil Hall was densely 
crowded last evening, in obedience to a call for 
a meeting to consider measures to aid the Free 
State men of Kansas. Hon. Thomas G. Cary 
called the meeting to order, and Mayor Rice 
presided, assisted by forty-three Vice Presidents, 
embracing some of the most wealthy men of 
Boston and the vicinity. 

Speeches were made by the Mayor; Mr. 
Charles H. Branscamp, of Kansas ; Rev. Mr. 
Wite, also of Kansas ; Hon. Samuel H J Walley, 
late a Representative in Congress; Hon. Chas. 
A. Phelps, Speaker of the House of Represent¬ 
atives of the State; Hon. Henry Nelson, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale and others. 

A series of usual style resolutions were sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. Walley,and adopted unanimously. 
A committee was also appointed to solicit sub¬ 
scriptions, and several subscriptions were hand¬ 
ed in before tho adjournment — one gentleman 
giving $500. 

Liberal Offer.— At tho recent great Kansas 
meeting in Detroit, Mr. Duncan Stewart, a well- 
known merchant of that city, offered to give 
$2,000 per year towards the maintenance of a 
company in Kansas, to assist in making it a free 
State. All honor to the noble Duncan Stewart. 

Troops for Kansas. 

Buffalo, June 5. — One hundred and fifty 
Government troops passed through this city 
to-day, en route for Kansas. , 

Kansas Excitement West. 

Chicago, June 5.—The editors of the five 
daily papers in this city have organized a com¬ 
mittee to take measures for the immediate re¬ 
establishment of the Kansas Herald of Free- 

Later from Kansas—Conflicting Accounts. 

Chicago, June 9.—The latest accounts from 
Kansas confirm the report of a fresh outbreak 
of hostilities. One hundred men arrived at 
Westport on the 2d, and started in pursuit of 
the Free State men, who fought with and cap¬ 
tured Capt. Pattis’B company, supposed to be 
forty miles from Westport on the Santa Fe 
road. Col. Sumner started off eight companies 
of dragoons, immediately, to the scene of dis¬ 
turbance. 

The Chicago Tribune has a letter from Law¬ 
rence, dated on the 31st nit., which states that 
the Free State men were in imminent peril. 
The Missourians were marshalling forces again, 
and the farmers were obliged to organize Com¬ 
panies for their defence against the marauders. 

St. Louis, June 7.—The latest intelligence 
from Kansas received here fails to confirm the 
account telegraphed on Friday. Instead of a 
battle between 50 Pro-Slavery men and 150 
Free State men, there was only a small fight be¬ 
tween the two parties, resulting in the death of 
two or three persons. Captains McGee aud 
Bane are not dead. Capt. Pattis’s company 
was captured by a superior force of Free' State 


[][/-■ The Rev. Daniel Wise, editor of Zion’s Hen 
l recent editorial, speak* ihua: 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
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journment until 3 o’clock P. M., to get leisure 
to consider the foreign policy resolution. 

Mr. Pettit. I call to order. 


Last week we printed the report of the first Mr _ Pettit> j- ca if to order. 
day’s proceedings of this Convention. Mr. Chair. The gentleman from Kentucky 

Second Day—John E. Ward, of Georgia, was out of order, 
elected permanent President of the Conven- m0Ved an ad,0UI 

tion i Vice Presidents and Secretaries were Xhe Chair decided such a motion could r 
chosen from the several States. Mr. Ward, on b e received while a vote was pending, 
taking the chair, announced that it was the Mr. Phelps appealed f 
mission of the Democratic Party to put down Chair. 

Know Nothingism and Republicanism, and mo “ r ou ^“rn was it 
preserve the Union. M t actually 'being taken 

A motion to admit the delegates from the The Chair reversed its 

District of Columbia to seats on the floor, was The motion to adjou 

laid upon the table. negatived ; but the (lues 

r , _ „ . vote by States was taker 

The report from the Committee on Creden- rcfug( J t0 adj - onru hy a 
tials, in favor of the admission of the Anti-Ben- ]s3., 
ton delegates from Missouri, was hailed with Mr. Meade, of Virgin 
acclamation, and adopted. The Benton dele- on ~ boa !;.' which was ne 
gates had permission, of course,to continue their t ret""^ to cons' 


Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, declared his but that New Hampshire had now determined | 
concurrence with the resolution. His State to cast her vote for that statesman who repre- 
was unwilling that any resolutions should be : sented the present Administration. He meant 
introduced into the platform, upon which every “ the choice of Illinois,” Stephen A. Douglas. 


Democrat could not stand. [Applause.] 

The President called the speaker to order. 
No question was before the house. 

The resolution was then referred. 

After a warm running debate, the Conven- 


was followed by South Carolina, Alabama, Mis- Carolina, as the place of holding the n ext Con- 


The announcement was received with im- volume of this series, and the earnest attention naturally suggests close alliance with despoti 
nense applause. with which it is devoured, the small talk which Powers. Then, although the Emperor has ei 

The Chairman of the Committee on Organi- buzzes around) when those who have read it lifewhat'Zita S ‘h™ 

zation then reported the names ot the Commit- , , , , ,, . . „ r i , Italian lioerty, wnat are ms ctctsf ne gari 

tee to appoint a Democratic General Commit- meet and s P eak 01lt their im P re88,ous of what soiled Rome for Antonelh, and French rifles 
tee; also, a resolution naming Charleston, South they have found in its pages, are the best criti- have helped to support the despotism of Italy. 

- ”• ■ " • , ’ >• ' -1- -'- It is said that-the three Powers—England, 

France, and Austria—who made a recent treaty 


i suggests close alliance with despotic MARRIAGE. 

Then, although the Emperor has ex- On the 3d instant, at East Boston, by the 
himself at, different times in favor of Rev. Doctor Blagden, George F: Bigelow, M. 
Iberty, what are his acts? He garri- D., to Miss Lucy Marv K. Hall, eldest, daugh- 


Mr. Phelps appealed from the decision of the I tion adjourned till to-mi 


issippi, Florida, and Texa: 

Tennessee cast her 12 1 
Pierce ran down to three v 


r of Samuel W. Hall, Esq., all of Boston. 

WIST AS’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


Tim'd Day. —Mr. Hallett, from the Commit- The Party which annexed Texas for the 
tee on Resolutions, reported a platform, broad purpose of extending the area of Slavery; 
enough to hold all sorts of slaveholders and which wrested from Mexico the Territories of 
serviles. It comprehends the Baltimore re- California and New Mexico, and sought to 
solves of 1852, with the following supplement: plant Slavery therein; which resisted the ad- 
And whereas, since the foregoing declaration mission of California, because its People; driven 
was numerously adopted by our predecessors f or self-protection to form a State Government, 
in National Conventions, an adverse political es;o ] uded Slavery from its soil; which repeal- 


Chair. ing at 10 o’clock. sixteenth ballot. 

Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, stated that the [The New York delegation, when they were Buchanan - - - 168 I Cass.6 

motion to adjourn was in order when a vote was admitted to seats, and before proceeding to bal- Douglas - - - 121 | 

not actually being taken. lot for a candidate for President, were required The New York Softs went over to Douglas on 

The Chair reversed its decision. to vote on the platform. Both wings ot that tb e sixteenth ballot. Maine concentrated her 

The motion to adjourn until 3 P. M. was delegation (the Hards and the Softs) voted for votes on Buchanan. Ohio gave him two more, 
negatived ; but the question being raised, the the platform entire. In subsequently voting Kentucky cast all her votes for Douglas, having 
vote bv States was taken, and the Convention; for a President, the “ Softs ” supported Mr. prev i oua i y gi ven him but seven, 
refused to adjourn by a vote of yeas 78, nays Pierce, and the “Hards” supported Mr. Bn- The half votes were rejected by the Chair, a 
183., chanan.] . point of order being raised on them, in con- 

Mr. Meade, of Virginia, moved a recess of FourthDay. — Cincinnati, June.>. TheCou- ae q uence of Ohio casting a half vote for Cass, 

one hour; which was negatived. vent.iou reassembled at 10 o’clock this morning. After the anuouncem ent of the result on the 

The Virginia delegation asked and were per- Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, rose to make a a i xtee nth ballot, Mr. Preston, of Kentucky, said 
mitted to retire, to consider the five remaining report from the Committee on Credentials. The be had stood firiIlly by Douglas to this point, 
resolutions. committee had not agreed, but, representing the but be n0 w felt confident that the Convention 


down Chair. inp 

an( j Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, stated that the | 
' motion to adjourn was in order when a vote was adi 

not actually being taken. lot 

n the The Chair reversed its decision. j to 

r, was The motion to adjourn until 3 P. M. was del 
negatived; but the question being raised, the the 
, vote by States was taken, and the Convention for 
reuen- rfi f used t0 ad j ourn By a vote of yeas 78, nays Pi< 


’ vention, the time to be fixed by the National larity of his story books, We accord with the France, and Austria—who made a recent treaty 

for Buchanan. approval of these little judges, and hope that Jil.XfRussfa and TurS- The forme^very 

nate a delegate from that State on the Natioual others wl11 follow in ( l uiek succession, to glad justly charges that the treaty is a sign of a 

Democratic Committee. their expectant hearts. want of confidence in her integrity, and, as a 

Judge Beardsley, of New York, asked the The new volume of Harpers’Classical Series, matter of course, she dislikes it. The Powers 
_ . Convention to adopt all the resolutions except Cicero's Select Orations is taken from Bohn’s tbat ? ucb is thei condition of Turkey, that 

* to Douglas on ^bat one authorizing the State Committee in T .. w , , 1 , . 1 ^hey anticipate trouble m that quarter, and 

ucentrated her New York to appoint members on the National Llbra, T W® have been so long accustomed think it best to provide for the future. Turkey 

Committee. Leave New York to manage her to see snd liear 01 Duncan 8 Cicero, as the only w ill certainly not particularly like such an ex¬ 
quarrels, in her own way. He moved to English version known to the public, that we euse for the treaty, so that, both the original 

:e out that resolution. are glad to see the announcement of a new parties to the war are very likely to regard the 

r. Ludlow, of New York, said, if that por- dl . eaa in which this prince of Latin orators othor P ° W61 ' S fe , e ] Dg ? f ^satisfaction, 

of the report was so unimportant, why op- , . . , ,. , , The Governments of Russia, Sweden, Olden- 

, its ndnntimi ? Tt. is urnnnaed hv that res. comes arrayed. As it has achieved a good bur „ and Prussia, have declared themselves 


cnanan.J point of order being raised on them, m con- tion of the report was so unimportant, why op- , . f , ' ,. , , The Governments of Russia, Sweden, Olden- 

FourthDay.—Cincinnati, June -The Con- ae quence of Ohio casting a half vote for Cass. pose its adoption ? It is proposed by that res- comes arrayed. As it has achieved a good burg, and Prussia, have declared themselves 

Ve M- 101 a reasaemb ed s-f 16 0 clock this morning. After the announcement of the result on the olution, in tlie first State Convention they shall reputation in England, we doubt not this vol- ready to accept the proposal of Denmark for 

Mr. Steveusou, of Kentucky rose to maloB a sixteenth ballot, Mr. Preston, of Kentucky, said bave p ’ ower to e i ect a msm ber on that Com- ume will also meet with a hearty reception capitalizing the Sound Dues, provided all the 

,,U? I ke ka< ^ stood firmly by Douglas to this point, mittee P He hoped that the resolution would in this country. We have been unable to make States agree to it including England. But 

committee naa not. agieea,Dut, representing tne b u t he now felt confident that the Convention prevail He had offered to the Hards the names , England utterly refuses, and proposes instead 

majority of it, as he did, he was ready to read demanded the nomination of Jamos Buchanan. of Gov: Seymo a ur 0 and e Dean Richmond aTmem" P^icular comparison of it with the origin*! ^ ^ dues b ' levied { n the %£ c ports.‘' 


he had stood firmly by Douglas 


extending the area of Slavery; Convention plea8ed ’ when Tumultuous disorder ensued, and cri^s re- b ers of the Committee, but both had been re- Latin or with Duncan’s version; but on turnin 

A v _ W 5 S restorea \ sounded all over the hall, No,” No, “No; i e cted to a few passages that may be regarded as a sui 

id /T M ® X1C ° thR Terrltouc “ of Mr. Stevenson then read the report and « Douglaa haa anffic ; ent frie uds,” &c. J Mr Meade, of Virginia, proposed that each able index of its merits, we think it in som 

,nd New Mexico, and sought to preamble, as modified, recognising the Softs as p rP<1 i nT1 nmitinued • He thought the r a n i ” vr F Jt , . - , 141,1 1 ,uo > , 

y therein; which resisted tte ad- a regularfy organized portiof of thf Democratic fri £ a ^ ^woddleTcStlfis Ji ^/ScT'’fethe C^miUee a^tha't re8peCtS "" -Proved translation though i 

aliforuia, i,ecav.se its People, driven pa ^C,l^ T K 6 a LTsS nl^n wiah ° 3 ^ ^ at °" Ce and cheerM1 y t0 the SStafirf thi Conv^Zn heluthoriS [if ^ **7° T * 

ction to form a State Government, wis T keS , of the Convention to draw lots to see which shall be the member, life and spirit of Cicero. The Harpers are ev 

.very from its soil; which repeal- SKtSSSSS 1 CrlM D ° W “ fOT IUm ° ,S A dS ^ e8ted , the 9*™* dently determined to outsell Bohn, as their r, 


The Walker Nicaraguan matter was discuss¬ 
ed in Parliament to some extent on Monday 
night. The Government acknowledges the 
Hammond letter, published in the American 
papers, to be genuine, but declares at the same 
time that they purpose no interference in the 
war between Walker and the Costa Ricans. 
The Government intends to protect British 


by a party claiming to be exclusively Ameri- “ uri compromise for the purpose of that tbe minority snau nos oe overrun oy Mr. Richardson rose and said : Without ad- deeming it upworthy tbe character and 

cans, and it is proper that the American De- allowmg Slavery to obtain a foothold in all majonty. That tbe deles?ates be a]lowed vising any gentleman what it was his duty to „i t y of the Convention to draw lots, 

mocracy should clearly define its relations territory north of the line of 36° 30', as well as tkir mt™ on thr nhifnrm do to his constituents, he felt that he had a duty The motion to draw lots was sustain 

thereto) Therefore . south of it; which, since then, has practically Sefiator B^o?DMlvwaSSok thestand, ^p^nted 0 hta Ludlow on the part of the Softs, c 

Resolved, That the foundation of this Union snbverted the Principle of Popular Sovereign- aud waa gree ted 4ith immense applause. As Don’t vviriMraw him ’’ll He felt that he couTd §7 “*1 ^ f chanC f' 
expansion,^nd^i’e-eminent'ejmmpleHffre^gov- V, urged as the ground and justification of not cont [ ibute . to ^ success of party, or hat-Augustus ScheU-that memhlT 

ernment, built upon, entire freedom in matters that repeal, by encouraging armed invasion of fbllnwino- resolution • ^ carry out the views of Mr. Douglas, by contmu- c l are< i a member of the General Comm 

of religious concern, and no respect of persons Kansas, and subjecting the actual settlers Th f t the tw0 delegations from £ Sed afetoM-ota p A w as then tendered 

in regard to rank or place of birth, no party through the active intervention of the Federal New Yo rk be authorized to select each thirty- WDouriS vhic hedesired tohaveread Convention to the Secretary and to the 

•‘SKsa&'ssa* 

whicli bases its exclusive organization upon ganda, sanctioning all the fraud and violence thus elected be admitted as the delegations of Douglas. Mr. Richardson then read the tele- J 

religions opinions and accidental birthplace. resorted to for the establishment of Slavery the two sections of the New York Democracy g rap h; 0 despatch from Mr. Douglas, which said, «t> r » r 

^ enew d eLgy of throughout that Territory-the Party which is ^ 

purpose the well-considered declarations of reapona;bIe fo r all these measures, pregnant tions to vote separately; each party to be tn- before the^ Convento^^ 

former Conventions upon the sectional issue ^ ng, agitation,” constituting in fact titled to seventeen votes; the vote of the State barmonv^^andTat^^therXe hTdesired to with- Alison’s Europe, from f*. Full of Napoleon tot 
served 1 rights of^e' Stotes^aiT thM weVay a complete system of “ Slavery agitation,” rneas dr ^> believing that the Democracy would do ^GaWeXry. 

more d ; B tirmi.lv meet, the issue on which a see- ures designed and calculated to build up an £ atlon3 ’ , the ? ott ? casting the vote first, [lm we ]j t0 nmte and vote on either of the other the Esotnebk or. How to Travel in the Wood. 


allowing Slavery to obtain a foothold in all majority. ... . ,, . vising any gentlem 

territory north of the line of 36“ 30', as well as d ° t0 hi3 con8ti . tuer 

. \. .... . , ,, to register their votes on tfie plattorm. to norfm-m to Ma m 

south of it; which, since then, has practically Senator Bayard, of Delaware, took the stand, represented. ICrii 
subverted the Principle of Popular Sovereign- and was greeted with immense applause. As Don’t withdraw hii 


e and said : Without ad- deem i ng : 


mworthy the character and the dig- W orks 


itituents and the State he Mr. Ludlow, c 


go into the game of chance. 

There being, therefore, but one name in the 
it—Augustus Schell—that member was de¬ 
sired a member of the General Committee. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered by the 


is put at a lower price. With the above P r0 P ert y ther »’ at a11 hazar(ifl > and that 
, we have likewise received Harpers’ ^ most P e^’rossing topic of the v 
zinefor June, which contains the usual the trial of Palmer, the poisoner. H 


That we reiterate with renewed energy of throughout that Territory—the Party which is 
purpose the well-considered declarations of responsible for all these measures, pregnant 
former Conventions upon the sectional issue . , „ g , agitation,” constituting in fact 
of domestic Slavery, and concerning the re- , .. „ 

served rights of the States; and that we may a complete system of “Slavery agitation, meas 
more distinctly meet the issue on which a sec- ures designed and calculated to build up an 
tional party, subsisting exclusively on Slavery arrogant, imperious, sectional Interest, has the 
agitation, now relies to test the fidelity of the a „ dac ; t .y to set itself up, as the only constitu- 
people, North and South, to the Constitution and nat - oual atigraat ; zing the 

and the Union— J .. , . 

Resolved, That, claiming fellowship with and men, who uphold the faith ot solemn compacts, 
desiring the co operation of all who regard the who contend that the Union is formed to estab¬ 


lish Justice and extend Liberty, who insist that I sb 


_ . *V, mense cheering.] 

Interest, has toe Tbe p reB ident decided that if the previous 
le only constitu- question should ordered, the question would be 
tigmatizing the on the minority resolution, 
jlemn compacts Immense confusion ensued. Several dele- 
formed to estaR gates strove to speak. .... 

... The main question was ordered by immense 


il parties and platforms concerning j 


candidates before the Convention, Mr. Pierce 
or Mr. Buchanan. [Immense cheering.] 

The 17th ballot was then taken. 

New Hampshire cast her vote for Buchanan, 
Mr. Hibbard making a speech in explanation, 
and every delegate who rose had something to 
say. 

W. W. Avery, of North Carolina, said that 


The spring-tide of publications has loaded 
our table with such an accumulation of new 
books from editors and publishers, that, amid 


of the Softs, declined [ supply of instructive, useful, and amusing arti- was taken up out of the ordinary courts, and 1 
, for which its character is already estab- ia being tried before Lord Chief Justice Camp- 
e j bell and others. The most eminent counsel is 

r employed upon both sides, and all the papers 

.11 ol these works may be found at the book- rep £ rl; '' tho c f aae with greafc fullness. The Con- ] 
•e of Franck Taylor, in this city, to whom tinental journals are doing the same. The evi- 
are indebted for them. deuce is purely circumstantial, yet is strong. 

_ The defence is ingenious and able, so far as it , 

n r I f> M P n D D c o d n M n c m c bas proceeded. The case involves important 
ft t I b IN b U ft_ft_t orUiNUtlNUt, acientifie facts, respecting the effects of-the poi- 
Londox, May 23, 1856. son—strychnine—upon the human body, and 

Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer presented t be Kingdom is concerned in the trial, and ' 
financial statement to the House of Com- this adds very much to its interest. It is not a 1 
ns on Monday evening last. There are lea- m(jre murder trial, but a severe discussion of 1 
es in it worth noticing. He commenced by certain diseases and poisons, 
luring that there was a deficiency ,his p r mce Frederick William, of Prussia, is no 
mates, in the receipts, to the amount of a visit to toe Princess Royal, who he hopes hy 
,560,000, and that he had submitted resolu- and by to make his wife. The journals, which ! 
is for a loan of £5 000,000 m consols. The at one time criticized him with' some severity, 
jenditure of 1855- 6 was £88,428,500.^ The ftre now quiet. American. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. “oTenuSc 

Lokdon, May 23, 1856. son—strychr 

To the Editor of the National Era: tranmotic. *' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented tbe Kingdoi 
his financial statement to the House of Com- this adds vei 
mons on Monday evening last. There are lea- m(jre murde 
tures in it worth noticing. He commenced by certain disea 
declaring that there was a deficiency, from his Prince Fr 
estimates, in the receipts, to the amount of a v ; a ;t to the 
£3,560,000, and that he had submitted resolu- and by to m: 
tions for a loan of £5,000,000 in consols. The a t 0 ne time i 
expenditure of 1855-'6 was £88,428,500. The are now q U ; ( 
revenue that year from taxation, £65,706,000, 


domestic Slavery, which seek to embroil the > , 

States and incite to treason and armed resist- Slave Labor and Slave Laborers whose pr 
ance to law in the Territories, and whose ence curses the soil and makes honest ind 
avowed purposes, if consummated, must end in try a badge of degradation—-as “a sectioi 
civil war and disunion, the American Demqcra- p art „ aubaiatiag exclusively on Slavery agi 
cy recognise and adopt the principles contained , O, 
in the organic laws establishing the Territories 11011 

of Kansas and Nebraska, as embodying the only Let things be called by their right nam 
Bound and safe solution of the Slavery question The Cincinnati Convention represents a cli 
upon which the great national idea of the peo- 0 f men, which subsists alone by Pro-SIavi 
pie of this whole country can repose in its de- itati aud whose higheat mission is, to < 


Slave Labor and Slave Laborers whose pres- , The greatest confusion prevailed, and for a been its first choice. ’ 
ence curses the soil aud makes honest indus- lon S ‘IP 10 U was 1 “ 1 P 08S 'b le to hear anything Soutb Carolina said she 
, , , „ . , above the roar and buzz of voices. ,: pq ; r „ snnnnr t ,i ins „ 

try a badge of degradation—as “a sectional The lobby men rushed into the Convention, d ®„„ pd themselves truest 1 


sound and safe solution of tbe Slavery question Tbe Cincinnati Convention represents a class 0 f t b e minority of the’comi 
upon which the great national idea of the peo- 0 f m en, which subsists alone by Pro-Slavery delegations on an equal 1 
pie of this whole country can repose in its de- ag j tat j on and w b oge highest mission is, to cir- and resulted—ayes 141, nc 
termined conservatism of the Union, non-inter- “ T . , , Durimr top callinv of th 

ferenoe by Congress with Slavery in States and cutnsenbe the area of Free Labor, and enlarge ™ 1 

Territories ; that this was the basis of tbe that of Slave Labor. The Philadelphia Con- applau8e slight applause < 
compromises of 1850, confirmed by both the vention, of the 17th June, will represent a Par- recorded’in the negative, 
Democratic and Whig parties in National Con- ^ which, to defeat thiB detestable object, to evidently with the Hards 
mentions, ratified by the people in the election of ,. ! - T u ‘.. fl . votim/ 

1852, and rightly applied to the organization of eaIar « e tkearea of Free Fa ,or > and bmit that voting 
Territories in 1854; that by the uniform applica- of Slave Labor, is compelled to resort to Anti- 

tion of this Democratic principle to the organiza- Slavery agitation. Let the American People cb e era resounded in the' 
tion of Territories and the admission ol new decide, which is more patriotic, national, benefi. leries. 


above the ro^ami buzz of voices. deaire to support t b ose candidates who had 

1 he lobby men rushed into the Convention, proved themselves truest to tbe Union and the 
taking possession of it. The delegation seats Constitution. To this end, she had east her 
were vacated, groups gathered all over the hall, votes firat for Pierce and tben for Douglas, 
and the Chair rapped in vam. , . She would now give her entire vote for Bu- 

The main question, being on the resolution cbauatl . 


W W. Avery of North Carolina said that crowds upon the columns of our Review, we are . ^ at ,? u . m dId 

North Carolina loved Buchanan, aud reminded tn * . .v. _ r ■ ■ V ,- , £1,000,000 loan to Sardinia, nor some £200,000 

the Convention that, four yeara ago, he had obliged to forego the purpose of giving distinct spentia redeeming hereditary pensions. The 
been its first choice. notices of many of them, as we had intended. aum 0 f £26,478,000 had been raised by loans, 

South Carolina said she came here with the We shall therefore group together several in exchequer bonds, and exchequer bills. The 
desire to support those candidates who had one article, especially in cases of those which money borrowed was greater than the excess, 
proved themselves truest to the Union and the ; 0Bnpd ly^m a. and he accounted for it in this wise : The bal- 


oi uie in.noruy oi me eommuiee, aumitting the Mr . Medary pledged the State of Ohio for the each one’s turn would come, 
delegations on an equal basis, was then put, fovnrite of Pennavlvania 

and resulted—ayes 141, noes 118. Col . Richardson said :'Every member of the Fr ° m tklS W ® , k “ 0Wn hous ®’ we have ae7C 

During the calling of the States, every vote Convention has endorsed the political course of al volumea now before us - Tbe extent of ci 
in the alhrmative was greeted with thunders of Douglas, which any man might be proud culation does not always prove the value of 
applause, slight applause only attending those 0 £ He could assure the Convention, that while work. Every book from the press of thei 

recorded in the negative, the outsiders being tbe choice of TUinoia was, of course, for her w i de l v .k n0 wn publishers we believe is store 

evidently with the Hards. Florida declined f avor ite son, yet she yielded to no State in ap- , t P™ ers ’7® beheVe ’ 18 6 6 

votlD ff- r , t preciation of the political character of James ‘TP 615 ’ and to lt mnst of cotlrse be allottl 

On the announcement of the vote, the wildest Buchanan. 80me thousands of copies. Standing orders 

enthusiasm was manifested, and deafening . Arkansas pledged herself for the largest com- hundreds of different agencies will put into tl 

cheers resounded in the Convention and gal- parativ e majority in the Union for the nominee, bands of readers large editions. Before tl 

lei Mr.' Preston of Kentucky, moved a reconsid- ^ which destroyed so many books and plat 

eration of the vote, and to lay that motion on s i Bs jppi. from which to print, there were works in tl 

the table. Carried by an immense affirmative. Mr. Inge, of California, said that the delega- Harpers’ catalogue of their publications th 


tion of Territories and the admission of new 
States, with or without domestic Slavery, as they 
may elect, the equal rights of all the States will 


it, the original compacts of the Slavery ? 


Constitution maintained inviolate, and the per¬ 
petuation and expansion of this Union insured 
to its utmost capacity of embracing, in peace 
and harmony, every future American State 
that may be constituted or annexed with a , 
republican form of'Govermnent. 


eially in cases of those which money borrowed was greater than the excess, FlowD City Mills - 
and tfie I have issued from the same press. This, too, a " d he ^counted for it in this wise : The bal- Bm ’Flour - - - 
cast her , , • « , , x ,.. \ 1 ances m the Exchequer the last day of March Corn Meal - - - 

Jouglas. wld be more satisfactory, both to publishers, we re £5,600,000; one year before, £3,949,000; Wheat, white • • 

for Bu- authors, and readers, than to- delay them, as we from which should be deducted £1,000,000 for Wheat, red - - - 

I mu3t otherwise do, for weeks, perhaps, before Ways and Means bills. Corn, white - - - 

would come. T ke total expenditures of the last two finan- Corn, yellow - • 

,, , , cial years, including the Sardinian loan, was Rye, Pennsylvania 

hknown house, we have sever- £155^21,000, making an excess over the reve- Rye, Virginia - - 


nue of £53,088,000. The revenue of the to 
years of war was nearly £18,000,000 great 
than during two peace years, owing to the w 
taxation. The war had cost, in exact figurt 


Oats, Maryland and Virgin 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - 
Clover Seed .... 
Timothy Seed .... 
Hay, Timothy .... 

Hops. 

Potatoes, Mercer - - • 


The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, a McC^ o* i 

neasure which few of the State Conventions of o’clock to-day the Convention proceed to bal- be r fixed on the present nominee, but they came 
he Democracy at the North have had the lot lor a candidate for the Presidency. Adopted a l ao with instructions to set the expression of 
emerifcy to approve, ia distinctly sanctioned as unanimously. . f the Convention in favor of securing some easy 


.f course, for her wide ly.known publishers, we believe, is stereo- t f? at j° a ' J he War had ° 0St ’ in eXaot figUreS ’ S ?? d 

laractefof James and to il of cotlr3e be allotted £ t£ efiktes for the army in the new finau- Hops -T 

some thousands of copies. Standing orders of cial year, before peace was declared, were Potatoes, Mer< 
or the largest com- hundreds of different agencies will put into the £34,919,000; bat since the treaty of peace Bacon, Shoulc 
n for the nominee, hands of readers large editions. Before the has been concluded, a reduction of £14,261,000 Bacon, Sides 

& 8 E 318 for*.Sr 

from which to print, there were works in the £19,876,000, but they had been reduced to Pork, Prime 
id that the delega- Harpers’ catalogue of their publications that £16,580,000—showing a total reduction in the Beef, Mess - 


$500 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000. 

TIIE ABOVE SUMS HAVE BEEN AND ABE 

NOW MADE PER ANNUM, 

BY OUR GOOD AND ACTIVE AGENTS. 

Twelve Good Reasons Why: 


1. They are adapted to Public and Private U 
). They are Sold at a Rea-iorrabie Price. 


2aty of peace Bacon, Shoulder 


republican form of Government, right—but General Cass and bis disciples will Convention 11 

Resolved, That we recognise the right of the look in vain among these cumbrous re'solves Afternoon Seysioi 
people of all the Territories, including Kansas for an affirmation of the Principle of Popular , re3t011 ’ f A 0m vlv 

S„“; *r*?7 ! lh " f‘,f “Vf'? * « 

and whenever the number of their inhabitants Territory to determine for themselves the char- formed that duty, ai 
justifies i(i, to form a Ooastiiution, with or with- acter of their own domestic institutions. The w ® re in t** 10 bi 

out domestic Slavery, and be admitted into the Principles of the Nebraska Bill are fully en- f 0< i n a ^e rwar ds,t 
Union upon terms of perfect equality with the doraed _b u t not a word is spoken in . definition fo g [g a^anXsis oi 
JBeStThat, in view of the condition of °f those Principles. The right of the People £au». Duel 

the popular institutions of the Old World, and of a Territory when they come to form a State Maine - - 

the dangerous tendencies of sectional'agitation, Government, to establish or exclude Slavery, New Hamphsire 
combined with the attempt to enforce civil and ; a recognised, but not their right, while in a // !rm01 j lt * 


other States. .■ 

Resolved, That, in view of the condition of 01 111086 \ nl 
the popular institutions of the Old World, and of a Temtoi 
the dangerous tendencies of sectional agitation, Government, 
combined with the attempt to enforce civil and ; a recognised, but 
religious disabilities against the rights of ac- TirtHoricd eonduh 
quimig citizenship 111 our own land, a fiigfi anil . , ^ 

Sacred duty has devolved an increased respou- to derjerenee- 
sibility upon the Democratic party of this coun- Slavery in T 
try, as the party of the Union, to uphold and principle of 
maintain the rights of every Sate, and thereby e c,utive. 
to sustain aud advance among us constitutional T ' . 

liberty, by eontiiming to resist all monopolies 
and exclusive legislation for the benefit of the veuhon rep 


unanimously. „ , , , the Convention in favor of securing some easy 

The Convention then adjourned till 2 o’clock. mean s of communication between the Atlantic 8a *p 
Afternoon Session .—At 2 o’clock P. M., Col. and Pacific coasts. as t 

Preston, from the committee appointed to in- Mr. Inge, having received permission, then wor j 
form the New York delegation of the action of proceeded to comment ably and eloquently on j. y 
the Convention, reported that they had per- the importance and necessity of such eommu- . . 

formed that duty, and that the New York dele- nieation. He thanked the Convention for their l 0Ctl 
gates were in the hall. _ kindness in hearing those who had come so far, we a 

Soon afterwards, the Convention proceeded to and who had braved the malaria of the tropics addi 
vote for a Presidential candidate. The follow- and the dangers of the ocean to meet their pnb ] 


were better not to have been given forth. If 
not immoral in tendency, they yet were of so 
questionable a bearing, one could not but be 
surprised at their having such an imprimatur 


’ . „ , . ’ . Massachusetts 

Territorial condition. So, the principle of non- Bh 0 de Island 
interference by Congress with the subject of Connecticut 
Slavery in Territories, is affirmed, but not the York 
principle of non-interference by the Federal Ex- p 6w d ® T 8 e y. 


Democratic brethren here. He believed Mr. 
Buebanan did not concur in opposition to tbe 
exercise of all constitutional power to secure 
easy postal communication between the twe 
oceans. California cast her four votes for Bu 
chanan. 

John L. Dawson, in a happy speech, express 
ed the thanks of Pennsylvania for the lionoi 


as that hy which they were ushered into the £20,' 
then W orld. The later issues of this house are not serV11 
liable, in any considerable extent, to such ob- ^ b g 6 £ 
their j e(3 tions; and as to the volumes now before us, ip b ro 
3 far, we are glad that we can feel they are suitable emer 
opics additions to the literary stores of our reading oheqt 
^ public. Mo_ c 

0 the The largest of these, Alison’s Europe, is a ^ e ' p 
scure reprint from the last English edition, in two This 
two volumes, bringing down the history to the close year, 
r Bu- of the last Polish Revolution, with the fall of aild < 
ire.ss W arsaw - E subsequent volume by the author 
lonor has appeared, we believe, which, we presume, poun 


army and navy of £17,559,500. Lard, in barrels ■ • 

The estimated expenditures of the coming Lard, in kegs - - • 

year were as follows: Funded debt,£27,635,000; Wool, Unwashed - - 
unfunded debt, £1,025,000; permanent char- Wool, Washed- - - 
ges on consolidated fund, £1,750,000; army, Wool, Pulled - - - 


the £20,747,000; navy, £3,568,000; and civil Wool, Fleece, common - 

not service, £6,800,000—making a total expendi- Wool, Fleece, fine - - 

V ture of £75,525,000. This sum would cover Wool, Choice Meriuo • 

the expenses of the year; but he asked the Butter, Western, in kegs 
11S > Throne, that he might be provided against every Butter, Roll .... 

tble emergency, to grant him power to issue ex- Cheese. 9 (<$ 10] | 


Huiumu Adventures in Northern Wild; 
The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, i: 


Thuddeus of Wnrsuw, hy .lune l’orler, 
1 Peier Parley's Balloon Travels, ldinn 


' £0,000,000.1 Coffee, Rio - 


few at the expense of the manj 
adherence to those principlei 
promises of the Constitution 
and strong enough to embraci 
Union as it was, the Union 1 


•ineipie of non-interference by the Federal Ex- 

ntive - i)S“ ,a 

I11 a word, these resolves, adopted by a Con- Maryland 
ntion representing the Slaveholding Oli- Virginia - 


done her, through these endorsements of her will also be republished here. The merits and 
favorite son. After he had taken his seat, he demerits of Alison’s History have been so 


id by vigilant garchy and its Free State Allies, pretending North Carolir 
id the com- to be the Democratic Party, concede the full South Carolir 
thich are broad dema uds of the former. The South Carolina a tahama - 
s & ft island the and b " eor £P a platform is endorsed as national, Mississippi 


Union as it shall be, in the full expansion of and the Democracy, so-called, of the Fre 
the energies and capacity of this great pro- States, is at length openly marshalled as tl: 


gressive people. posse comitatus 

Resolved, That the questions connected with , n 
the foreign policy of [he country are inferior a “ d Uoorgla r “ Jo 
to 110 domestic question whatever; that the time T hey dragoon Me 
has come when the people of the United States and destroy their 
should declare themselves in favor of free seas, chusetts men in 
of progressive free trade throughout the world, deed and de noon 
and by solemn manifestations place their moral „ , i . 
influence by the side of their successful ex- 11081011 exults ove 
amp i e . chusetts men by 1 

Resolved, That our geographical and political Third Day _ A 

position with reference to other States of this . , ' 

continent, no less than the interest of our com- 7entl0n P roceed ^ 
meree and the development of our growing resolutions touch 
power, requires that we hold sacred the prin- country, 
ciples involved in the Monroe doctrine; that The first resoh 
their bearing and import should admit of no 49. The second- 
misconstrustion, and should be applied with The third—ayi 
unbending rigidity. and Rhode Islam 

Resolved, That a great highway of Nature, resolutions, 
as well as the assent of those States most im- The fourth pa 


posse comitatus of Slavery. South Carolina Tennessee 
and Georgia rule in Kansas, and in Cincinnati. i nd j ana . 
They dragoon Massachusetts men in Lawrence Illinois 
and destroy their property, aud. compel Massa- Missouri - 
chusetts men in Cincinnati to applaud the ^V ba ’ ia “ ‘ 
deed and denounce the victims. Hallett of pfo r ; da an * 
Boston exults over the subjugation of Massa- Texas 
chusetts men by Buford of Charleston. Iowa 

Third Day—Afternoon Session .—The Con- ^ b fo£ a 
vention proceeded to vote by States on the five Thirteen 
resolutions touching the foreign, policy of the following is 


49. Tbe second—ayes 239, noes 23. 

The third—ayes 199, noes 55. Maryland 
and Rhode Island voted nay on the preceding 


- rose again, saying that, in reviewing the claims thoroughly scanned and pointed out, in extend- s P irits 18 8 - s - P er £ allon > aui 

- of candidates, he had forgotten to mention the , „ „ „ . - c ,, , -, ,, justified in saying that ‘thi 

- name of Franklin Pierce. [Laughter and ed reviews as well as brief notices, that it would J creased . T l,e cSnsumptio 

- cheers.] He then declared his approval of the be . a us e less task for " 8 to attempt to add any- wa3 24,710,000 gallons; : 

- course of the Administration, which would re- thing new on the subject. In all histories writ- gallons—showing a handsi 

- ceive from the people, 011 its retirement, the ten while the actors in part are living, and the consumption of beer has 1 

- endorsement, “ Well done, thou good and faith- full influence of their prepossessions or preju- tiortar y duri [S tbat time - T 

- ful servant.” .. . r l . , for the coming year were- 

The vote was then announced as being; 296 diccs 13 felt > 110 C1 ' ltl0181 » bardl y « a “ b « d661116d Customs, £22,524,000 ; 1 

- for Mr. Buchanan, upon which the cheering was impartial. So with this work. The author has p os t Office, £1,700,000 : 

1 immense. been severely condemned, and as highly laud- £2,700,000—these all beii 

Three tremendous cheers were then given for ed . Our impression is, that it is a work of much proceeds—making a total 

- Buchanan, three equally enthusiastic ones for regearcb d t & author has meant to be Under the state of thi. 

- Douglas, and three moderate ones for Pierce. . . ; . . did not propose to make 

- A motion to nominate candidates for Vice impartial; but, looking from the point of view crease in taxation, but woul 

- President, and then adjourn till 2 P. M., was at which he is placed, he has, no doubt, often in consols. 

- now made, but was withdrawn. failed to give fill the weight to which it was en- The quantity of Exch 

A resolution endorsing the present Adminis- titled to the adverse side, It is, however, prob- lk t 6 ? lark6t ;> aooordin S tc 

- tration was then introduced by Mr. Hallett, of ,. £20,124,090. The statem 

- Massachusetts, which was declared to he adopt- abl y the be8t work oP tbe ,. kuld > oovenng lts was received hy a very tl 

- ed unanimously by the Chair, although some whole P 6nod ’ ln the English language. Its n ot a popular man, but ' 

- noes responded. style,though sometimes turgid and prolix, is, in esced in. Mr. D’lsraeli w: 


No change is to be made in the income tax, Coffee, Java - ■ 
which, being at the rate of sixteen pence in unr-w v 

the pound, brings in a revenue of £16,000,000. Y 

This tax is to be continued this and another Carefully prepare! 

year. The_ duty on tea is Is, 9 d. per pound, Flour, State brands 
and continues. Notwithstanding the outrage- Flour, State brands, 
ous tax upon tea, its consumption has increased Flour, Western - 
from 36,000,000 pounds in 1835 to 63,000,000 Flour, Southern - 
pounds in 1855. The increase in the consump- Bye Flour - - - 
tion of coffee in that time is 13,000,000 pounds. (Jorn Meal - - • 
The duties of the war upon English and Scotch Wheat white - • 
spirits is 8.9. per gallon, aud the Chancellor felt Wheat, red - - - 


justified iii saying that ‘the duty should be in- (fora, w 
creased. The consumption of spirits in 1835 Corn v 
was 24,710,000 gallons; in 1855, 21,927,000 Bye ’ - 
gallons—showing a handsome reduction. The o a j a . 
consumption of beer has remained nearly sta- Clover I 
tionary during that time. The estimated income Timoth 
for the coming year were— Hav - 

Customs, £22,524,000; Excise, £16,000,000; Hops - 
Post Office, £1,700,000; and other taxes, Bacon 


as well ns the assent of those States most im- The fourth passed—ayes 221, noes 38— ‘\i 

mediately interested in its maintenance, has Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland, South Car- 
been marked out for a free communication be- 0 ii na , an d Kentucky, voting against it. The kp il 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and flft b resolution received—ayes 225, noes 30. m 1 ,? 

constitutes one of the most important achieve- The vote was then taken on a supplements A, , 
meats realized by the spirit of modern times resolution reported by the committee, as fol- £ ,1, 

and the unconquerable energy of our people; j owa . tv , *i 

that this result should be secured by the timely Resolved, That the Democratic party recog- 4„! r i e ® U,l 
and efficient control which we have a right to n ises the great importance, in a political and p 

claim over it; that no power on earth should commercial point of view, of safe and Bpeedy 16 01 

he suffered to impede or clog its progress; nor communication, by military and postal roads NOMINA! 

should we allow any interference with the rela- through our own territory, between the Atlantic f-m 
tions which it may suit our policy to establish and p ac ifi c coast of this Union ; and that it is , 4 fo. , Q 

with the Governments of States within whose the duty of the Federal Government to exert 0 clock A. 

dominion it lies; that we can under no cireum- pr0 mptly all its constitutional power for the at- ? 1< 

Bl anees surrender our preponderance in the ad- tainment of that object. lbe ha 

juaf ment of all questions arising out ol it. Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, moved to lay c0 ®menc< 

Resolved, That, in view of so commanding j be resolution on the table. Carried—ayes 139, 
an interest, the people of the United States noe s 120. Cheers and hisses followed the an- Buchanan 

cannot hut sympathize with the efforts which nouncement of this vote. Douglas’ 

are being made by the people of Central Amer- h. Colquitt, of Georgia, moved to recon- The foil 
ica to regenerate that portion of tbe continent ab j el , a jj tbe resolutions in reference to the for-non the firs 
which covers the passage across the oceanic e i gn policy of the Government, and recommit 
isthmus. them to the Committee on Resolutions. Maine - 


Twelfth do. 148 
Thirteenth do. 150 
Fourteenth do. 152} 
The Convention adjc 


— 11 — A motion to nominate candidates for Vice impartial; but, looking not 

— 9 — President, and then adjourn till 2 P. M., was at which he is placed, he 1 

4 — — now made, but was withdrawn. failed to give all the weight 

~ — — A resolution endorsing the present Adminis- titled to the adverse side, 1 

3 — — tration was then introduced by Mr. Hallett, of ,, ,, , , , r , 

4 - - Massachusetts, which was declared to be adopt- abl y tbe be8t work oP tbe 

— 4 — ed unanimously by the Chair, although some whole period, in the Eng 

2 — — noes responded. style,though sometimes tur 

— — 4 Mr. Pratt protested against such a decision, the main, olear, and adapt! 

■e then taken. The He would never consent that the great North- author was known as a mi 
all ot them : west should be slandered and stultified by the , , . ..... , , 

’ie.rc.e. Douglas. Oass. supposition that she endorsed the Administra- be WwWtook this task, and 

122 33 5 tion of Franklin Pierce. has availed himself of the c 

119} 31} 6 Afternoon Session .—The Convention being the earlier portions were r 

H9 32 5} called to order, Mr. Shields, of Missouri, offer- as ho advanced. There is 

119 30 5}- ed a resolution, declaring it to be the duty of 

119} 31 5} the General Government, so far as the Consti- g 

107} 28 5} tution will permit, to aid in the construction of P rmb Perhaps there is 

89} 58 5} a safe overland route between the Atlantic and double columns, in large : 

87} 56 5} the Pacific coasts. ease of Macaulay’s History 

fit l, A motion to lay the resolution on the table t0 be for it ig a aer ious obj 

80} 59} 5} was lost—yeas 76, nays 220. . . . , .. 

80 63 5} Several delegates from Missouri rose, and de- book to bave 1 com P re 

79 63} 5} manded a suspension of the rules. doubled-column page, howi 

77} 63 5} Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, endeavored to speak pression of the type. 


Clover Seed - - 
Timothy Seed - - 
Hay. 

Bacon, Shoulders ■ 
Bacon, Sides - - 
Bacon, Hams - - 
Pork, Mess - • ■ 
Pork, Prime - - 


d. Our impression is, that it is a work of much proceeds making a total of £67,152,000. Bacon, Hams - • ■ 

esearch, and that the author has meant to be the state ofthingstheGoverument P or b, Mess - • ■ ■ 

. ’ . . , . did not propose to make any increase or de- p or t p r i me . - . 

mpartial; but, looking from the point of view creage taxation,but would borrow £5,000,000 Beef. 

t which he is placed, he has, no doubt, often in consols. D ar ,j ; n barrels • • 

tiled to give all the weight to which it was en- The quantity of Exchequer bills now in L ard ’ | n tegs • - • 

itled to the adverse side. It is, however, prob- a ™ ordlll f to tb6 f ,9 ba ?J, cel ' or ’, l 18 Butter, Western ■ - 

,, ., , . . „ ,. , . .. £20,124,090. The statement of the Chancellor Butter State - - - 

bly the best work of the kind, covering its waa , rec b ve d by a very thin House, for he is Cheese ■ - - 

'hole period, in the English language. Its no t a popular man, but was generally acqni- Coffee Rfo . . . . 

tyle,“though sometimes turgid and prolix, is, in esced in. Mr. D’lsraeii wished an explanation Coffee’Java - - • 

lie main, olear, and adapted to its object. The of the relations of this country to Sardinia, be- Wool,’Unwashed - - 

.uthor was known as a man of letters before pore he consented to the fresh loan to that Woolj Washed- - - 

, t . . . . , . , Power. How could England excite any ex- Wool. Pulled - - - 

ie undertook this task, and since it was begun pectiat ; on s in Sardinia that she would interfere Wool’ Fleece, common 


ninistra- he undertook this task, and since it was begun pectat fo na in Sardinia that she would interfere Wool, Fleece comi 
has availed himself of the criticisms with which i n Italian matters after her secret treaty with Wool Fleece’ fine 
in being the earlier portions were received, to improve Austria and France ? Lord Palmerson replied Iron,’Seotch/Pig- 
-ri, offer- a s ho advanced. There is one drawback to the rather testily, defending the secret treaty, and Lime, Rockland ■ 

.as “•»«* “■*“ 6 ” mud ‘ 

iction of PP nl “ Perhaps there is an edition not m The statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- R|R| ^ TR . PT 
ntie and double columns, in large fair type, as in the chequer (Sir George Cornwall Lewis) has DIDLh, I ftnb I. 

ease of Macaulay’s History. If not,.there ought been received by the country at large without 68 Lexington 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & COMPANY, 
Have just published 

TWO BOOKS OP MARK. 

j. 

VASSALL MORTON. 


Resolved, That tbe Democratic party will ej 


A delegate from Indiana moved to lay the New Hampshire • 


The Convention adjourned until to-morrow. 
DOMINATION OF BUCHANAN AND BRECKEN- 
RIDGE. 

Fifth and Last Day's Proceedings .—At 10 
clock A. M. the President called the Conven- 
on to order. 

The hall was not full when the balloting 


ichanan - - 168}TCass- - - • - 4} 

ouglas ’- - • 118} ] Pierce - - - - 3} 

The following is the vote of the Convention 
i the first ballot this morning. 

Bmhtnmn. Douglas. Pieuee. 

awe..... 7 — 1 


poctofthe next Administration, that every prop- matter on the table. Carried—ayes 179, noes Vermont - 
er effort will be made to insure our ascendency 7Massachusetts 
in tbe Gulf of Mexico; to maintain a permanent Mr. Meade, of Virginia, presented from that Rhode Island 
protection oi the great outlets through which delegation the following resolution, on which Connecticut - 
are emptied into its waters the products raised he called tbe previous question ; New York - 

upon the soil and the commodities created by Jlcsoh'cd, That the resolutions just passed, on New Jersey .- 
the industry of the people of our Western val- the subject of foreign policy, are but the opin- Pennsylvania 
leys and the Union at large. ions of this Convention, and are not to be con- Delaware 

Mr. Maoklin, of Pennsylvania, moved the siderod articles of the party faith. Maryland - 

adoption ofthe platform and resolutions, without Mr. Peck, of Michigan, raised the point of Virginia 
the dotting of an i or the crossing of a t, and order, that the resolution, under the rules, North Carolina 


5} on the propriety of an amendment, declaring 
row. it the duty of the General Government to use 
ken- all proper constitutional power for the object, 
named, but was not heard. 

At 10 The motion to suspend the rules for the pur- 
inven- pose of entertaining the resolution was carried, 
by yeas 208, nays 88. 

loting At tbe suggestion of Mr. Pettit, the word 
“proper” was placed before “constitutional 1 
power;” and, the main question being order- 
. 4} ed, the resolution was adopted, by yeas 205,: 
. 3} nays 87, 

sntion 0 Q morion, tbe Convention resolved to pro¬ 
ceed to ballot for a candidate for. Vice Presi- 

1 ’ The Convention tben proceeded to vote for 

_ a candidate for 1 Vice President, with the fob 1 

_ lowing result; 


, . . - “T in the hepfifes; arid we are let into a view of 

SSiSrt*: 8 iSJSjSSr u »> T n d ff 

Aaron V. Brown 29 H. V. Johnson - 31. in tbe 111031 natural way imaginable. It forms 

James A. Bayard 31 Truston Polk - - 5 a very readable book, though we are half in- 

Thomas J. Rusk 2 James C. Dobbin 3 c lined all tbe time to suspect the author is 

0° tbe above ballot, Maine voted for Gen. p i ay j U g upon us a trick, and trying to make-us 


asked a division of the question. mus' 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, moved the pre- M 
vious question. the 1 

Mr. Garnet, of Virginia. I demand a divis- lutic 
ion of the question. I object to the introduction L 
of any new doctrine. the 

Mr. Phelps, of Missouri. The case of tho Grei 
New York delegates has not been settled; and aftei 


must go to the Committee on Resolutions. South Carolina 
Mr. Hubbard, of Texas, moved to suspend Georgia 
the rules for the purpose of voting on the reso- Alabama 
lution. Mississippi - 

Loud cries of “ no ” answered this call, but Louisiana - 
the demand was made for a vote by States. Ohio - 
Great confusion prevailed, and the Chairman, Kentucky - 
after striving to restore order, declared that he Tennessee - 


a serious objection to a valuable “ uob remark : , 11 18 i ast wbat waa expected 
, . . ,, from a man without genius, or even a high or- 

3 it compressed into a small, der o{ talent3 . T he office could be quite as 
in page, however cleanly the im- we ll filled by a head clerk in the Department, 
e type. as by him. His statement was presented in a 

rork from the Harpers’ press on confused manner, and contained no indication 
book full of life and animation. of rePorm % retrenchment Sir Robert Peel, 
, Mr. D Israeli, or Mr. Gladstone, could never 

he author is not otherwise known have un foi ded a budget in such a dry, hack¬ 
ly it may be merely an assumed neyed manner, and would not have come be- 
sketches may be a translation, fore tbe House at such a time as this, without 
the book advertised as publish- 8Om0 8li ght reforms, at least. There is little 
n, in a recent list of European b °pe. however, under the present Admimstra- 
’ . . - tion, for the people, and, indeed, not much un- 

But whether original or trans- der an y f which is entirely made'of aristocrats, 
or home-horn, it is a racy series When the people are better represented in Par- 
f piquant adventures, in a conn- liament and in the Cabinet, changes will come, 
eculiarities. The descriptions are and not before: * 

»nd, without attempt at fine wri- , T he Italian question has not changed since 
. last week. It becomes every day a graver mat- 

portion of the amusing incidents ter . Count Oavour was asked to say whether 
but- by that sort of dialogue in Piedmont would reopen negotiations with 
iriade acquainted with the actors Rome - The reply was, “No! not until the 
; and wears let into a view of Gpneordatiydth Austria bo weakened, and the 
1 '' . . . . States be further impaired.” Austria took of- 

manners, customs, and opinions,. f6nce at this, and threatened to withdraw her 
atural way imaginable. It forms Ambassador from Turin, 
le book, though we are half in- The Baron de Boyanconet has been giving a 
3 time to suspect the author is history of : the management of the war in the 
us a trick, and trying to make- us ° rimea ’ and he bas made some strange revela- 
’ , 8 „ tions. Among other matters, he gives an ap¬ 

his made-up stones for reality. count of Canrobert’s resignation. It seems 


s) baa BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE. 

rithout 68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 

ipected Opened by T. H. Stockton, formerly Editor < 
mte "as ^ te ^ br * fl, -' an World, Bible Alliance, (fee,, a% 
•tment author of Sermons for the People. 


amendment, declaring The next work from the Harpers’ press on confused manner, 
■al Government to use our Ua t, is a book full of life and animation. °f reform or retre 
1 power for the object ’ 0l , L , , . , Mr. D’Israeli, or 

rd _ J The name of the author is not otherwise known ba ve unfolded a 1 

i the rules for the pur- to us; possibly it may be merely an assumed neyed manner, ar 
resolution was carried, one,, or these sketches maybe a translation, fore the House at 
We have seen the book advertised as publish- 8Om0 slight reforr 

a.*S£fccS * » 0°™^ 

question being order- publications. But whether original or trans- der any , which is 
adopted, by yeas 205, lated, foreign or home-horn, it is a racy series When the people 1 
of sketches of piquant adventures, in ft conn- liament and in th< 
mtion resolved to pro- t of many peculiarities. The descriptions are and not before: 
adidate for Vice Presi- J n • The Italian qu< 

graphic, off-hand, without attempt at fine wri- j agfc week< 

proceeded to Vote“for ting-5 a great portion of the amusing incidehts ter . Count Oavtf 
’resident, with tile fol- are brought but- by that sort of dialogue in Piedmont would 
which we are iriade acquainted with the actors Rome. The repl 


Vermont cast her entire vote for Mr. Breck- swallow down his made-up stories for reality. coun [ of Canrobert’ 
jnridge. StiD) we bave no reason to say so, and there is that it arose from tlje 

New York being called, Mr. Ludlow an- -saimteh of an apparent truthfulness, too, that we ed by Louis Napolec 
aounced eighteen votes for Gen. Quitman. aceept b i a chapters as just such twins in the cam P ai S n - He P re8< 
Mr. Cochrane immediately rose, and said the 1] ;d f a . dventure as we mfoht exueet wbo at onO r 0 oppoa , u 

not correct. Some little by-play took f a “ ldosco lf a ^ 6at ure as we might expect were in C0nferenC e ft 


I am opposed to the further consideration of would call the delegates by name who were Indiana 
the matter until it is. creating the disturbance. Illinois 

Mr. -, of North Carolina, inquired The Convention refused to suspend the. Missouri 

whether the Convention meant to incorporate rules—ayes 74, noes 188. Arkansas - 

the last five resolutions as a part of the plat- Mr. Lowe, of Maryland, offered the following Michigan 
form. resolution : Florida 

Cries of “ No, no ” from every quartor. Resolved, That, in expressing any opinion in Texas - 

The previous question was sustained. regard to the principles involved in the last five Iowa - 

Mr. Breckenridge called for a vote by States, resolution!! of tbe proposed platform, we deem Wisconsin - 

Agreed to; and the vote was taken upon tho it inexpedient to adopt said resolutions as a California, 4} fc 

report of the Committee on Resolutions, with part of said platform ; and that the Chairman Chair, 

the exception of the last five resolutions— of this delegation he directed to cast its vote in When Maine 1 

ayes 261, nays none—New York not voting. the negative upon said resolution; and that he seven for Bucliai 
Mr. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, demanded that is further requested, at a proper time, to re- When Verm on 
the five remaining resolutions should be taken quest the reading of this resolution to the. Con- New Hampshire, 
up separately. vention, as the ground upon which the action of’ ivribiis vote of tin 

Mr- Wickliffe, of Kentucky, advocated an ad- this delegation has been based. ed had thus fai 


place. Qne delegate said he wanted tq vote in the case of a traveller like himself. It gives ing not calculated to pn 
independently. a sad idea of the state of morals there in many the army or the campaign 

The President said he would receive no vote respects, but accords here with the general tes- resigned. It strikes me t 
except from the chairman of the-delegation. tim of wbo have visited the country made a f abist L ? uis 

Judge Beardsley cast eleven Hard votes tor 4 . , , .. t. . T , , , rect, and those who read t 

James A. Bayard, of Delaware. and de P 10ted lls c : 0nd ? tl0n ; lbe are ~ very highly of the Frenol 

Virginia east her vote for Breckenridge, Illi- Perico the Mexican Vagabond; Iray berapio, tary authority. It is very 
nois for Quitman, California for A.V. Brown, the Franciscan Monk; Don Tades Christobal; peror should have consent 


Before the second ballot was taken, the name tbe Thieves Lawyer of Mexico ; Remigio Var- suggested—this history of the quarre s between 

tS 1 *-°' e t ■ *r»- 

name of Mr. Brown was withdrawn, and his and the Silver Convoy; the Jarochas; the Pilot good . The Emperor was inclined to dictate, 
votes given for Mr. Breckenridge. Several other Ventura—each of which presents us with indi- and Raglan was over-cautious. 


that it arose from tlje fact that he was instruct- P- 
ed by Louis Napoleon as to the plan of the ncal 
campaign. He presented the plan to Raglan, to a 
who at once opposed it. The two Generals 
were in conference for many hours, and a feel- ' 
ing not calculated to promote the welfare of S 
the army or the campaign arose, and Canrobert herf 
resigned. It strikes me that the stand Raglan repr 
made against Louis Napoleon’s plan was eor- T , 
rect, and those who read the plan will not think s i s ti 
very highly of the French Emperor as a mili- *i; 
tary authority. It is very strange that the Em- copi 
peror should have consented to—nay, probably Si 

suggested—this history of the quarrels between Tim 
the two armies in the Crimea. It will give rise Al 
to angry discussions, which can result in no 


him 1° rails witn till! tirst Historians ortbe turn 
ly junior OJ Tbe scene* of this story are those ofthe pres; 
ip« <1V and in its progress the reader will have pictures ot 
'1 sides of the AtlanUc. The hero is arrosied by 1 


ROMAINE’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 

THE NEW AGE OF GOLD: 


famous Robinson Crusoe; but with.this njniertal tliiier- 
ence, tliai. instead of vhe uninteresting savage, Kriday^lVlr. 
Romaine had n bettutif&l young lady fdrhis confi^ftTiioh— 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 

CELEBRATED GERMAN RITTERS, 

Prepared by 

Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


rrUIB Proprietor, in oallii 
X this preparation, does 
eonftdeiU'e in its virtues, r 
lor which it is recommendt 


4J for Cass, and rejected by tbe States then changed for Mr. Breckenridge, and, vidual character, and occurrences sketched n 


S called, her vote was cast, the name of Quitman, arid recorded her vote . 

1 and one for Fierce. for Breckenridge! .Judge Beardsley, for the 

was called, Mr. Hibbard, of New York Hards, changed their votes from eallf 
>se, and said that the unan- Bayard to Breckenridge. The vote was then lessc 
lolegation that be represent- announced as unanimous for Mr. Breckenridge, illus 
supported Franklin Fierce, be having received 296 votes. yoot 


Another of tbe series of Harpers’ Story Books, 
called The Engineer, with its easy and familiar 
lessons, so pleasing to'children, adorned with 
illustrations, also lies before us. The many 
youthful'eyes that sparkle at the sight of a new 


The conduct of Ifapoleon in reference to the WATER CURE 
Italian question excites a good deal of criti- „ .,. 

cism. While the Conference was sitting, he ^^“nt/i 
promised England and Sardinia largely in ref- J) Such patieniB, whe 
erence to Italy, but since he has been strength- out coarse of iremrneiu 
ening his alliance with Austria. That hig sym- [y|, 1'? U 'a dih 
pathies are towards Italian reform, there can | " <,e “ 1 ' f 

be no doubt; bnt his despotic position very 493 


WATER CURE AND INFIRMARY, 
For the treatment of invalid females exclusively. 
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WASHINGTON, I). C. 


Extract from a Speech of 

HON. PHILEMON BLISS, 

Of Ohio, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mat 21, 1856. 
republioaF purpose. 


We design to pbbvent tiuj extension of 
Slavery into any of the Territories. The 
lentil power to do this cannot be questioned; 
and if any poor wanderer is yet groping his way 
by the Will-o'-th’-wisp of the Nicholson letter, 1 
commend him to the argument of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ritchie,] or to that of 
my colleague, [Mr. Stanton.] 

COMPLAINT FIRST—RIGHTS OF THE 
SOUTH INVADED. 


Mr. Chairman, But, this is claimed to be a 
sectional measure, and complaint is made that 
by it the rights and interests of the South would 
be invaded. If so, the complaint is just, and 
we should desist, for we are no sectionalists. 
But pray tell me who constitute “the South?” 
Of course, in this connection you do not count 
your slaves; nor can it be claimed that the rif 
and interests of your non-slaveholders woult 
violated by such non-extension. The more 
dustrious and intelligent of them have flown and 
are flying from the effects of Slavery. My coun¬ 
try is filled with them; and it is because they 
would protect their “rights and interests,” and 
their own equality, that they would escape the 
influence of Slavery. Though those remaining 
with you are more than nine-tenths of your 
white population, yet they, I suppose, are m ' 

“ the South.” “ The South,” then, consists of ifl 
slaveholders; and what interests, pray, of slave¬ 
holders, are jeoparded by Slavery restriction ? 
Clearly they are not deprived of the proceeds of 
the labor of their slaves. A given number of 
hands will produce just as much cotton or sugar 
or tobacco, whether Kansas or New Mexico be. 
free or slave, and its market price will be just 
high. Indeed, the consumer of slave labor 
rather interested in the restriction of Slavery, for 
with every expansion the price of the laborer, and 
consequent cost of production, is increased. The 
only ones, then, interested are those who have 
slaves to sell; and they, it seems, are “the South.” 
Let it, then, be understood, that when the rights 
and interests of the South are spoken of, you 
mean the rights and interests of those who rear 
men and women for the shambles! The time 
was when “the South" had another sense, and 
her sons would have blushed to own her com¬ 
plete identification with human traffic. And if it 
has come to this, God forbid that I should show 
any respect for such “rights,” for such “i 


Their persons are without the law’s protec- 
; and they are in general subjected to any 
treatment dictated by the interests or passions 
of the possessor. This subjection has been of 
■late modified by enactments against willful mur¬ 
der, assrult with intent to murder, and in some. 
States are found regulations as to food and gross 
abuse. But the legal disabilities of the slave are 
such, that these provisions are of necessity at the 
master’s discretion; and the essential character of 
Slavery justifies the master, or temporary pos- 
' ’ i use of any force he may deem 

necessary to induce absolute subjection, even 
though life be taken. The case is clearly put by 
Judge Ruffin, of North Carolina, in the State vs. 
Mann, 2 Devereux, 263, when he decided that 
the hirer of a slave-woman who refused to sub¬ 
mit to a flogging might lawfully shoot at and 
wound her; and the court declared that the power 
of the master must be absolute; that, though con¬ 
trary to moral right, this discipline belongs to a 
state of Slavery, and is inherent in the relation 
of master and slave ; and adds— 


>11 of, by finding or oil 


iwfully ac 






be property which is so taken. Suppose, in to transfer slaves to the colonies, and hold them 
war, an English privateer should capture a Bra- there. 

z Qian slave ship, the property on board would Thus were domesticated the institutions of 
be lawful prize, and belong to the captor. But Africa alongside of the common law, and they 
would the slaves be property ? Certainly, if the have ever since divided our jurisprudence. I do 
law of nations bo decides. But, no. The domi- j not propose to decide whether such customs 
cil of the captured ship immediately becomes could have been lawful, under the provisions of 
English, and all that the law of nations does is the English charters. I leave that to the gentle- 
to transfer the dominion of the ship to its English man from New York, [Mr. Granger,] and to 
captor, and by its agency Brazilian slaves become those who shall combat his positions. I have 
British subjects and freemen. | no love for them, and should not regret to see 

So far from the modern law of nations au- : them deprived of legal sanction. It is enough 
thorizing, or even giving color to, domestic Sla- ' for me to know that these customs were adopt- 
very, its fundamental principle, of the equality ed; and, if lawful at all, were so by the laws of 
of nations, as based upon the natural equality of the Guinea chiefs, and not by civilized codes. 


And yet a nation may not prevent the internal 
wrongs of other communities; for, says our au- 


I speak not of those refinements of American 
Slavery—forbidding letters, forbidding honorable 
employment, forbidding assemblies, forbidding 
locomotion, forbidding emancipation, and for¬ 
bidding even to the dominant class freedom of 
speech; they are but its incidents and tributes 
the rebellion of nature againBt its enormities. 


:»nnot oppose them by open force, without violating the 
iberty of some particular State,” &c. 

But itjjis a confusion of ideas to say that men 
have a right to do a thing because foreign nations 
may not prevent it, and a legal absurdity to trace 
' ' ' ) property to such forbearance. True, there 
time when Slavery had something to do 


COMPLAINT SECOND—INEQUALITY. 

But we are accused of denying the equality of 
the citizens of the States ; and all the appeals, 
denunciations, and threats of treason, which fall 
so thick upon us, are based upon the accusation. 

The assumption is simply this—that if the laws 
of the Territories shall not permit the citizens of 
slaveholding States, who at home have held per¬ 
sons in bondage, from thus holding them in the 
Territories, then they arc denied a perfect equal¬ 
ity with citizens of the free States; or, in other 
words, if Congress shall refuse to permit the es¬ 
tablishment of the local laws of the slave States 
in all the Territories, it thus refuses to protect 
the equal rights of the emigrating citizens of 
those States. 

Now, to this complaint it is enough to say— 

1. No personal privilege is denied to an emi¬ 
grant from a slave State, which is not also de¬ 
nied to emigrants from the free States; hence 
there is no inequality. 

2. So far as law is concerned, the very demand 
is a claim for superiority, and not equality. The 
extension of the law of Slavery would subvert 
ts opposite, and give it a superiority under pre¬ 
tence of equality ; for the law that enslaves a 
man, and the law which protects him, cannot co- 

3. The complaint assumes that the laws in the 
Territory must be made to conform to the laws 
of the several States, at least in relation to “per¬ 
sons held to service.” Now, in view of the fact, 
that there is great disagreement between the 
laws of the States upon this subject, some allow¬ 
ing abject servitude, and others permitting only 
the natural and common-law subjection, and 
that modified, of Wives, minors, and apprentices, 
the absurdity of the complaint clearly appears. 
Either the laws of all the States must be in force 
in the Territory, which is impossible, or the laws 
of some particular State, or laws independent of 
those of any State. Or, the complaint assumes, 

4. That each emigrant should carry his own 
State laws with him. Is that possible ? Have 
laws any extra-territorial force? Law is a 

' municipal regulation ; does it extend beyond the 
municipium ? Is a Territory like the high seas, 
where all nations have equal rights, and the flag 
of every nation carries upon its own ship the 
nation’s jurisdiction? Are the rights of the 
dwellers of each hamlet to be decided by the 
laws of their parent State? ■ And yet the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Warner,] if I under¬ 
stand him, assumes this doctrine. After citing 
the case of a Spanish vessel laden with slaves, 
which was seized by a British cruiser, and the 
seizure held illegal, he says 


INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY. 

But perhaps the influence of these provisions, 
at loast upon the dominant claSB, is benign; per¬ 
haps laws have ceasod to react upon character ; 
perhaps human nature is so changed that the 
denial of the sanctions of marriage to servants, 
though a majority of the people, while character 
is to them valueless, and self-defence denied, 
guards the decencies of life; perhaps, for the 
commerce of civilized nations, the substitution of 
a traffic in their sons and daughters develops the 
resources and increases the industry and dignity 
of States ; perhaps absolute power generates the 
milder virtues, exalts the sense of justice, and 
promotes habits of self-control. Let us see. 

Such is the natural aptitude of the negro 
improvement, that, unless in the heavy planting 
rogions, in spite of the laws, he may make some 
progress. But Slavery brings him into an unnat¬ 
ural contact with the white man, and how does 
that contact affect the latter? We sometimes 
hear of the tendencies of nature towards an equi- 
librum; are the negro’s wrongs avenged by this 
tendency? I would not intimate that the white 
race is necessarily degraded by contact with the 
black; that would depend entirely upon the 
character of the contact—upon the sentiments 


with the law of nations ; when the rules of 
course between States at war, permitted the 
slaughter of captives—men, women, and children; 
and when their enslavement was a forbearance. 
We hence find Grotius exceedingly learned, in 
elucidating the inhuman customs of the ancients, 
and correctly tracing the right—pardon the word— 
enslave captives, to the rules of intercourse be¬ 


tween nations. Gentlemen admit that this law 
has made some progress. The next step will be 
to depart from neutrality; to place the slai e 
trader where he belongs—beside the common pi- 


passions developed by it. Ho who seeks the 
elevation of the low, himself is elevated ; while 


he who would keep them down, himself sinks. 
Suoh is the universal law; and the inquiry now 
is, whether that law is suspended in favor of Sla¬ 
very; whether the general influence upon the 
dominant race, of a class oppression, vindicates 
justice ? We are told, that “ what a man soweth, 
that shall he reap;” and Jefferson, speaking off 
the surroundings of Slavery, from its midst, says: 
— ,n must be a prodigy who can retain his 
and morals undepraved by such circum¬ 
stances.” Whatever elevation or excellence of 
individual character there may be, and no man 
more highly appreciates those many excellences 
than do I, the general influence of Slavery upon 
the country and the white masses is visible “ 
the most superficial observer. It is seen in tl 
perversion of Christianity; in the degradation of 
labor; in the blighting of the soil; in the thrift¬ 
less indolence of the masses, and their consequent 
ignorance and poverty; in their subjection to the 
adverse interests of a privileged class; in the 
parti-colored complexion of the denizens of kitch¬ 
en, plantation, and slave pen; in the supremacy 
of force over law; in the recklessness of life; in 
the almost total subversion of that freedom of 
thought, and freedom of speech and the press, 
the essential attendant, and among the chief ends 
all free Governments; and in that lowest of all 
results of wrong-doing, such a loss of the moral 
sense as to blind the wrong-doer to the charac¬ 
ter of his acts; all which are witnessed in such 
large portions* of the country, and in proportion 
to the predominance of Slavery and the slave 
Bpirit. I am happy to know that these influences 
are not yet universal and complete, for 
State is free labor yet entirely supplanted. 

These allusions to the character and influence 
of slave laws are necessarily very brief—full 
fidelity would require volumes—yet they are — 
ceedingly painful. I would gladly forget that 
sountry is so dishonored, and, worst of all, that 
men will glory in their shame. But the exten- 
sionists and their President have forced the dis¬ 
cussion upon us, and I have never learned 
squoamishness stand in the way of duty. 
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The character ot this reasoning will appear, 
when we consider that the high seas belong to 
no nation, federation, or confederacy, and that 
they are, and can be, subject to no municipal 
code, but the law of each nation follows its own 
Bhips wherever they go. Slavery and the Blave 
trade were then held to be lawful in Spain, and, 
therefore, slaves on board Spanish ships could 
not be discharged by English law. The ship 
still Spanish, its domicile was Spain, and it 
subject only to Spain’s law. But each Territory 
must have municipal laws of its own, and they 
are uniform in every part of the Territory. Can 
there be one law for the farm of the emigrant 
from Georgia, and another for the farm of the 
emigrant from Ohio? And what .if the two emi¬ 
grants own and occupy a farm in common, per¬ 
haps intermarry, the law of which State shall 
govern ? Neither is it true that the Territories 
are the common property of the States, as such. 
They belong to the Federation as a unit; anc 
each citjzen owes allegiance to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment alone. They bear no analogy to a conn 
try belonging to two independent sovereignties, 
as the gentleman has supposed; and even if they 
did, it would not matter; for, if Great Britain 
and Spain held a common territory, it must have 
municipal laws; and the relations of persons and 
the rights of property would be controlled by its 
own municipal laws, and not by those of the 
joint sovereigns. 

COMPLAINT THIRD—INVIDIOUS DIS¬ 
TINCTIONS. 

But complaint also is made that, by prohibit¬ 
ing Slavery in the Territories, Congress would 
make improper and invidious distinctions against 
the laws of the slave States. This complaint is 
also based upon the unfoundod assumption, that 
the law of Slavery—if I may be pardoned the 
seeming paradox of calling that law which is but 
the denial to its victims of the law’s protection.— 
from its Character, influence, and origin, h 
equal claims to the favor of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment with the, principles of the common law, 
the law rif'-Freedom. If this be true, then I ad¬ 
mit that the complaints of the Slavery 
sionists are well founded, or at least that there 
should be a division of the Territories. Slavery, 
therefore , itself is put in issue; gentlemen compel 
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Not from the Civil Law. 

Neither is the civil law the source of our slave 
code. Slavery had produced in the Roman Em¬ 
pire its legitimate results. It had driven out in¬ 
dustry, barbarized the people, exhausted the soil, 
and cured itself by involving both master and 
slave in common subjection. The new systems 
which, in the thick darkness, laid the foundations 
of modern civilization, contained as much of 
Christianity and Freedom as the darkness could 
comprehend. They certainly were purged of 
chattel Slavery, as its legal foundation had been 
destroyed in the overthrow of the barbarous max¬ 
im, that prisoners of war might be Blain or en¬ 
slaved. Nor have I learned that any State whose 
jurisprudence was founded upon the civil law, 
gave laws to any of the English colonies. 

Not from Moslem Law. 
some suppose the colonists adopted the 
Mohammedan slave code. The Spaniards, after 
expelling the Moors, are said to have imitated, to 
some extent, their practice of slaveholding; and, 
judging from the similarity in the justifications 
of Slavery by some of onr religious teachers and 
the Islam doctors, there is some speciousness 
the supposition. The spirit of the following e 
tract from the journal of a Mohammedan traveller 
has doubtless commended the author to the fa¬ 
vorable consideration of those divines who 
shown such zeal in canonizing oppression. 

After detailing the horrors of the slave hunts 
Africa, the author adds: 

“Only the very strong or the very fortunate rea 


CHARACTER OF SLAVERY. 

By the character of Slavery I refer not 
cruelties or kindnesses of slave-masters, but only 
to its distinguishing and essential legal features 
and, in doing this, I shall but briefly allude to a i 
few of them. 

1. Slavery is hereditary. Because one has suc¬ 
ceeded in enslaving the parent, therefore he has 
the perfect right to enslave his posterity, and 
according to the degrading and demoralizing rule 
of partus seguilur ventrem. Like the ox and the 
horse, the owner of the dam owns the increase ; 
while in every other hereditary relation the child 
follows the condition of the father. 

2. Slaves cannot contract legal marriage, and 
there can be no such thing as the lawful family 
relation among them. When they follow the 
instincts of religion and affection, as best they 
may, their union is subject entirely to the irre¬ 
sponsible will of others. Let him who can meas¬ 
ure the influence of sacred domistic ties upon 
civilization and character characterize such legal 
atheism. I can find no fit words ! 

3. Slaves can hold no property. The acquisi¬ 
tive instincts—the greatest of human civilizers— 
are denied lawful exercise. Says Crenshaw, Jus¬ 
tice, in Braudon et al. vs. Planters, &c., Bank, 1 
Stewart’s Rep., 320; 


But perhaps the origin of the slave code will 
inspire reverence. Whence, then, came the anom¬ 
aly? Did the grim form spring, fall grown and 
armed, from the western wave? Or did it skulk 
in the hold as the colonist left the home-land, and 
follow him with his other household gods? Or is 
the incongruous thing an exotic? It may seem 
' ’' ' look back in our struggles with the present; 

me, in the onward traverse, ever looking 
hack, but for line, having no more faith in syllo¬ 
gisms merely, in law and politics, than in philos¬ 
ophy, guiding my feet alone by the instincts of 
justice and the “lamp of experience,” the origin 
of a system of government, or system of laws, 
and its effect where indigenous, possesses great 
significance; and, besides, 1 have become sick of 
hearing the antiquity of Slavery, of the slavehold- 
ing habits of patriarchs and philosophers. I have 
-0 doubt that the slaveholding spirit is as old as 
n, and that Cain would have enslaved Abel if 
that would have better gratified his passions; hut 
[ do not mean that African Slavery, ancient though 
it he, shall filch respectability by assuming a 
stolen crest. 

Not from the Common Law. 

The American slave code was not derived from 
the English common law. It is wholly unlike 
common-law villanage—the only English servi¬ 
tude. The marriage of a villain was as valid as 
that of his lord, and both were consecrated by 
the same sacrament. Like other hereditary con¬ 
ditions, that of the father followed the offspring 
contracts with villains were lawful, and caused 
their liberation; the bastard was presumed to be 
begotten by a freeman, and was free. Villains 
regardent were attached to the soil, and protected 
in their homesteads as iu their family relations. 
The number of villains in gross was always 
small, and no evidence is found of their existence 
in England for centuries before the settlement of 
Virginia; and even the mildest form of serfdom 
had faded before the progress of the common law 
and the influence of religion, not yet the ally of 
oppression. Besides, the courts of Westminster 
have often decided that colonial slavery was 
lawful in England. The celebrated Som- 
case, and the case of Forbes vs. Chochean, 

(2 Barn. & Ores., 463,) are conclusive. But 
the absence of these decisions, where is the e 
denoe that chattel slavery was ever lawful 
England? Dig up the records, and give ns t 
proof. Surely suoh a custom could not have 
existed for centuries, “ from the time when the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary there¬ 
of,” anil baron and peasant, and bench and bar, 
be ignorant of its existence. And, besides, every 
maxim of the common law breathes justice, and 
its whole machinery is contrived to guard rights, 
not to intensify wrongs. It had excrescences, 
but none like Slavery. Whatever of political 
privilege or personal security the Briton enjoys 
beyond the Russian, or the citizen of Ohio beyond 
the Mexican, they owe to the successful contests 
of the Anglo-Saxon with tho enemies of the i 
mon law. Let it never be cited in favor of any 
form of oppression. 

The gentleman from Georgia labors with 
plausibility to trace the right to property in 
to the law of nations, and through it to the 
mon law. But his argument is based oi 
assumption that the law of nations can decide 
what is or what is not property. Property 
derived from the law of nature, or from the mu¬ 
nicipal law, and not from the law of nations. The 
latter may take notice of what is property, but it 
does not establish it. Can it be said that an- 
,porter derives from the law merchant his right 
treat as property his pipe of brandy or bale of 
silks?” “ The law of nations is that code which 
defines tho rights and prescribes the duties of 
nations, in th,eir intercourse with each other,” 
(Kent.) And under it each nation, in its inter- 

.irse with other nations, will, in general, treat 

property wliat that nation so regards, and 
while it is within its exclusive jurisdiction, how¬ 
ever repugnant to the spirit of its own laws. 
The authorities cited by the gentleman prove 
nothing more. - Spain and some other States at 
that time permitted their citizens to buy or steal 
negroes in Guinea, and transport them in Spanish 
ships ; and the only point decided was, though 
with some looseness of phraseology, that the 
rule of intercourse between nations— i. e., the 
law of nations—would not permit any friendly 
nation to interfere to prevent it. So the law of 
nations may decide the ownership of property, 
as prizes in war. But it does not decide that to 


establishment of a Territorial Government 1 ent with the Constitution of the United 
in Florida, (3 Statutes at Large, 684,) 1 States, have been established law within 
there are various provisions with regard ‘ this Territory ever since the Ordinance 
to slaves and the slave trade. (Approved ‘was passed, and hence the Ordinance 
by Monroe.) ! ‘ itself is sometimes spoken of as still in 

In addition to all this, the Ordinance of 1 force. But these provisions owed their 
1787, the provisions of which, in this re- ! ‘ legal validity and force, after the Con- 
spect, were extended to various other Ter- ‘ stitution was adopted, and while the 


directlyhostileto.it. Says Vattel 
Since men are naturally equal, and a perfect equality 
rails in their rights and obligations, as equally pro-, 
ling from nature—nations composed of men, and con- 
red as so many free persons living together in the 


SLtion, then, is mistress of her own actions, so long 
do not affect the proper and perfect rights of any 
ition. * * * If she makes an ill use of her lib- 
e is guilty of a breach of duty; but other nations 
nd to acquiesce in her conduct, since they have 
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Such is the slave code—such its influence— 
and such its origin. In founding the young in¬ 
stitutions for th® Territories, we must establish 
it or guard against it. There is no middle course, 
for ours is the real responsibility, to whomsoever 
we may seem to shuffle it. Is the code so attract¬ 
ive that a discrimination against it seems “ im¬ 
proper " or “ invidious ? ” 


ritories, gives to the Governor and Judges 
of the Territory legislative authority there¬ 
in until the General Assembly should be 
organized ; and no Representatives could 
be elected until there were five thousand 
free male inhabitants, of full age, in the 
district. 

By act of 31st October, [2 Statutes, 
245,] it was enacted, with regard to the 
Territory of Louisiana, that “ all the mil- 
' itary, civil, and judicial powers, exercised 


POWER OF CONGRESS OVER TERRITORIES. 

Extract from a Speech of 

HON, DAVID RITCHIE, 

Of Pennsylvania, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 24, 1856. 
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„ V1U ...self, war is the legitimate and holy me 
men under the yoke of religion: for, as soon ai 
feel the arms of [slant) and see their power hm 
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1 Territorial Government continued, 

■ act of Congress of August 7, 1789, 
' which adopted and continued the Ordi- 
< nance of 1787, and carried its provisions 
’ into execution, with some modifications 
‘ which were necessary to adapt its form 
‘ of government to the new Constitution. 
; And in the States since formed in the 
: Territory, these provisions, so far as they 
' have been preserved, owe their validity 
: and authority to the Constitution of the 


by the officers of the existing Govern- j 1 United States, and the Constitutions and 




ment of the same, shall be vested 
person or persons, and shall be exercised 
such manner, as the President of the 


Islam servitude is entitled to the higher 
sideration of those who believe that “God has 
made of one blood all nations of men,” as it is 
all sectional or exclusive in its character. 
All, whether European or African, can find shel- 
' ' fold from the sin and dangers of unbe¬ 

lief; and when onece in, it would be wrong of 
course to endanger backsliding by«emancipation. 

But for two considerations, I might suppose 
that colonial Slavery originated in Moslem law. 
First: the only intercourse between the colonies 
and the Mohammedan States was through those 
whom fortune threw into the hands of the corsair, 
and, being themselves fugitives from Slavery, we 
do not learn that the few who escaped desired to 
bring the laws with them. Second : while Moor¬ 
ish and American Slavery agree in general, they 
ie important particular. By Moslem 
law, a slave who bears issue to her master ceases to 
be transferable, and the issue is free .—(See Lyon’s 
Northern Africa, p. 289.) The striking contrast 
between the two systems, in this respect, will 
appear, when We consider that no obstacle is 
thrown in the way of the advancement to any 
station of the offspring of the Turk or Saracen 
and his slave; while in America, the father and 
owner of bastard slave families is permitted to 
send them to the auction block; and though the 
fact of the paternity is no disgrace, yet an ac¬ 
knowledgment of its duties is considered a public 
indecency, and a fraud upon the slave system. 

But is from African Law. 

But there is a country blest with the “ institu- 
..on” from the remotest antiquity, and whose 
slave laws must commend it to the affectionate 
regard of all propagandists. In Western and 
Central Africa, slaveholding is the true “corner 
“ Slaveholders are the only aristocracy; and 
glavebolding ideas have so thoroughly taken pos¬ 
session, of the people, as effectually to shut out all 
antagonist “ isms.” The discordances of Aboli¬ 
tionism, Free-Soilisra, and Republicanism, are not 
permitted tq.disturb the reign of free-loveism, bar¬ 
barism, and terrorism. Soon after the settlement 
of the earlier colonies, a trade was opened with 
this country, principally to procure laborers; and 
Hawkins and his successors industriously fol¬ 
lowed the methods of obtaining them long sanc¬ 
tioned and sanctified by African law. These 
methods were either purchase, or, when more 
convenient, the slave hunt—for by settled law all 
Beized in the hunt were presumed to be slaves, 
and it was found somewhat difficult to rebut that 
presumption; and such was their success, that 
the banks of the Jameses, the Ashleys, and 
the Hudsons, were well stocked with captives 
from the Guinea coasts. But the inquiry natu¬ 
rally arises, By what law were these men com¬ 
pelled to labor after their importation? No statu¬ 
tory slave code was adopted, and no customs 
could have existed long enough to have the force 
of law ; and yet they were held under customs 
regulations similar to those which are now called 
law. These .customs, to have been legal, must 
have been ancient or immemorial; and having no 
antiquity at home, they must have been natural¬ 
ized from abroad. They could not have come 
from the mother country, for none there existed; 
and while she gave the colonies the con 
she gave no other. They could not have been 
derived from the civil law, for no political inter¬ 
course was held between countries adopting it 
and the colonies ; and that part of the civil law 
adopted in Europe was purged of those customs. 
They could not have sprung from Islamism, from 
want of voluntary intercourse, and from material 
variance. Whence, then, I again inquire, came 
those continuous and immemorial customs by 
which these laborers were held in servitude ? 
There is only one answer. The customs which 
enslaved them at home were, so to speak, 
ported with the slave. The various peculiarities 
of American Slavery had existed from “ time ir 
memorial ” in Africa, and thus were adopted 
the colonies. The absolute authority of the mas¬ 
ter over the person of the slave, over all his ac¬ 
quisitions, over his marital and parental relations, 
the presumptions in favor of Slavery, and the 
property maxim ot partus sequitur ventrem, were i " 
lawful in Africa from immemorial usage, and 
the absence of legislation could rfinly be made 
lawful in America by the planter availing him¬ 
self of this African usage. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in effect, confirms this 
proposition, in remarks quoted by a Senator 
seeking to trace Slavery to the law of nations. 
After showing that the enslavement of -captives 
was once lawful, he adds : 


We have seen, then, that the only limit¬ 
ations of the power of Congress over the 
subject of Slavery in the Territories are 
contained in the deeds of Georgia and 
North Carolina, with reference to the Ter¬ 
ritory ceded by those two States; and 
that, with these exceptions, the States from 
whom the Territory was derived, whether 
by deed or by treaty, ceded to the United 
States all the right, title, and power, both 
of domain and sovereignty, which they 
possessed. They did this in the broadest 
and most absolute terms known to human 
language. That this was then, and has 
always since been, the understanding of 
the parlies, will now be shown from the 
uniform practice and decisions of the dif¬ 
ferent departments of the Government of 
the United States, and the acquiescence 
and concurrence of all the parlies con¬ 
cerned. The first act of Congress with 
reference to the Territories is dated 7th 
August, 1789, and was passed at the first 
session of the First Congress under the 
present Constitution of the United States. 
There were many gentlemen in that Con¬ 
gress who had been members of the Con¬ 
vention which formed the Constitution ; 
and Washington, who had been President 
of the Convention, was President of the 
United States. The act is entitled, “An 
‘ act to provide for the government of the 
1 Territory Northwest of the River Ohio.” 
The preamble to the act is in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

“ Whereas, in order that the Ordinance 
‘ of the United States in Congress as- 
1 sembled, for the government of the Ter- 
* ritory Northwest of the River Ohio may 
‘ continue to have full effect, it is requisite 
1 that certain provisions should be made, 

‘ so as to adapt the same to the present 
‘ Constitution of the United States ; be it 
‘ enacted,” &c. 

In this act no allusion is made to the 
sixth article of the Ordinance of 1787, 
prohibiting Slavery, nor was it supposed 
necessary to alter that, in order to “ adapt 
1 the Ordinance to the present Constitution 
‘ of the United States.” The act here 
spoken of was several times before the 
House of Representatives, and was passed 
by that body on the 21st day of July, 1789, 
and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 
It was considered and amended in the 
Senate, and then passed by it on the 
4th day of August, 1789. On 5th Au¬ 
gust, 1789, the amendments of the Sen¬ 
ate were agreed to by the House, and 
the act was approved by the President 
on 7th August, 1789. During all the time 
this bill was before Congress, no man in 
either House even hinted a doubt as to 
the power of Congress to establish Terri¬ 
torial Governments, or to exclude Slavery 
from the Territories. On the contrary, 
they provided that the Ordinance of 1787, 
so far as Slavery was concerned, should 
continue to have full effect. They evi¬ 
dently thought they had the power, did 
actually exercise it without scruple or 
question, and would, no doubt, have sup¬ 
posed the use of any more words to con¬ 
fer it than those which are in the Con¬ 
stitution, not merely superfluous, but ab¬ 
surd. 

At the second session of the same Con¬ 
gress, (February 11 and 12,1790,) memo¬ 
rials, with reference to Slavery, were pre¬ 
sented from the Quakers, and from the 
Abolition Society of Pennsylvania. Some 
gentlemen objected to a reference of them 
to a committee, on the ground that Con¬ 
gress had no power over the subject. In 
answer to this, Mr. Madison said that 

regulations might be made in relation t« 

the introduction of slaves into the West¬ 
ern Territory.” In a long and warm de¬ 
bate, this power was not called in ques¬ 
tion by any one. (Annals of Congress, 
vol. 2, p. 1204.) 

The act of 26th May, 1790, (at same 
session,) provided for the government of 
the Territory of the United States South of 
the River Ohio. It merely enacted that 
the Government should be similar to that 
exercised in the Territory Northwest of 
the Ohio, except so far as otherwise 
provided in the act to accept a cession of 
the claims of the State of North Carolina 
certain district of Western territory. 
North Carolina, as above stated, had stip¬ 
ulated that Slavery should be not prohibit¬ 
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An act of Congress of 7th April, 1798, 
establishes a Government for the Missis¬ 
sippi Territory, and applies to it the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787, except the clause prohibit¬ 
ing Slavery. It also enacts that “nc 
: slaves shall be brought into the Territo- 
‘ ry ft,om any place without the limits of 
‘ the United States, and that any person 
1 bringing, or aiding to bring, a slave into 
‘ the Territory from any place outside of the 
‘ limits of the United States, shill forfeit 
‘ and pay for every slave so brought the 
1 sum of three hundred dollars, one moi- 
‘ ety for the use of the United States, and 
1 the other moiety for the use of the per- 
‘ son who shall sue for the same; and 
‘ every slave so brought shall thereupi 
• become entitled to and receive his or h 
‘ freedom.” (1 Statutes at Large, 550. 
Approved by Adams.) 

The act of the 26th March, 1804, erect¬ 
ing Louisiana into two Territories, (sec. 
10, 2 Statutes at Large, 286,) has the same 
provision as the one just cited with regard 
to the introduction of slaves from places 
without the limits of the United States. 
It is also further enacted, that no slaves 
shall be carried into the Territory from 
any place within the United States, which 
were imported into the United States after 
the first day of May, 1798, or which should 
be imported into the United States after 
the date of the act, under like penalties 
as those above stated, with regard to Mis¬ 
sissippi. In addition to all this, the act 
declares that “ no slave or slaves shall, 
‘ directly or indirectly, be introduced into 
‘ said Territory, except by a citizen of the 
‘ United States removing into said Terri- 
‘ tory for actual settlement, and being at 
‘ the time of such removal bona fide own- 
‘ er of such slave or slaves; and every 
‘ slave imported or brought into the said 


The Justice decides that this African visage 
was adopted by the European States, so fa *•- 


United States shall direct. 

The act of 26th of March, 1804, (sec. 

4, p. 284,) vests the legislative powers of 
the Territory of Orleans “ in the Govern- 
‘ or and in thirteen of the most fit and 
‘ discreet persons of the Territory, to be 
‘ called the Legislative Council; who shall 

* be appointed annually by the President 

* of the United States, from among those 
1 holding real estate therein, and who 
‘ shall have resided one year at least in 
‘ said Territory, and hold no office of 
1 profit under the Territory or the United 
‘ States.” Both these acts were approved 
by Jefferson ; but it would be an endless 
task to cite all the acts going to show that 
Congress had, and exercised, supreme au¬ 
thority on all questions over the Territo¬ 
ries. The whole legislation, from the ori¬ 
gin of the Government, has been nothing 
else than the exercise of such power. To 
this subject, the language of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, (Opinion by j 
Chief Justice Marshall,) in the case of 
Gibbons vs. Ogden, (9 Wheaton, 196,) is 
peculiarly applicable. Speaking of the 
power to regulate commerce, the Court 
says: 

“It is the power to regulate; that is, 

* to prescribe the rule by which commerce 
‘ is to be governed. This power, like all 
‘ others vested in Congress, is complete in 
‘ itself, may be exercised to its utmost ex- 
‘ tent, and acknowledges no limitations 
‘ other than are prescribed in the Consti- 
‘ tution. These are expressed in plain 
‘ terms, and do not affect the questions 
‘ which arise in this case, or which/have 

been discussed at the bar. If, as has 
been always understood, the sovereignty 
of Congress, though limited to specified 
objects', is plenary as to those objects, the 
power over commerce with foreign na¬ 
tions, and among the several States, is 
vested in Congress as absolutely as it 
would be in a single Government, hav¬ 
ing in its Constitution the same restric¬ 
tions on the exercise oPthe power as 
are found in the Constitution of the Uni¬ 
ted States. The wisdom and the discre¬ 
tion of Congress, their identity with the 
people, and the influence which their 
1 constituents possess at elections, are, in 
this, as in many other instances—as 
that, for example, of declaring war—the 
sole restraints on which they have relied 
to secure them from its abuse. They are 
the restraints on which the people most 
often rely solely, in all representative 
Governments.” 

In Pollard’s Lessee vs. Hagan et al., 

(3 Howard, 229,) the above passage is ci¬ 
ted with approval. To the same effect is 
Cohens vs. Virginia, (6 Wheaton, 380.) 
The Court says: 

“ The American States, as well as the 
American people, have believed a close 
and firm union to be essential to their 
liberty and to their happiness. They 
have been taught, by experience, that this 
: Union cannot exist without a Govern¬ 
ment for the whole ; and they have been 
taught, by the same experience, that this 
Government would be a mere shadow, 
that must disappoint all their hopes, 
unless invested with large portions of 
that sovereignty which belongs to inde¬ 
pendent States. Under the influence of 
this opinion, and thus instructed by ex¬ 
perience, the American people, in th< 
Conventions of their respective States, 

: adopted the present Constitution. If it 
: could be doubted whether, from its na- 
: ture, it were not supreme in all cases 
: where it is empowered to act, that doubt 
1 would be removed by the declaration, 

1 that ‘this Constitution, and the laws of 
! the United States which shall be made 
‘ in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
1 made or which shall be made under the 
' authority of the United States, shall be 
‘ the supreme law of the land; and the 
' judges in every State shall be bound 
‘ thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
‘ laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
‘ standing.’ 

“This is the authoritative language of 
‘ the American people, and, if gentlemen 
‘ please, of the American States. It marks, 

‘ with lines too strong to be mistaken, the 
‘ characteristic distinction between the 
‘ Government of the Union and those, 

‘ of the States. The General Government, 

‘ though limited to its objects, is supreme 
‘ with respect to those objeets. This 
‘ principle is a part of the Constitution 
‘ and if there be any who deny its neces- 
‘ sity, none can deny its authority. 

“ To this supreme Government, ample 
‘ powers are confided; and, if it were 
‘ possible to doubt the great purposes for 
‘ which they were so confided, the people 
‘ of the United States have declared that 
‘ they are given ‘in order to form a more 
‘ perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
‘ domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
‘ common defence, promote the general 
‘ welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
‘ erty to themselves and their posterity.’” 

The government of the territory is one 
of the objects confided by the Constitu¬ 
tion to the General Government, and 
with regard to which it is therefore 
preme. 

But it is not necessary to infer the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with reference to the power 
of Congress over the Territories, from 
their decision upon the meaning of lan¬ 
guage when used to confer other powers. 
Various acts of Congress relating to the 
Territories have come under the official 
cognizance of that Court, and in no in¬ 
stance has the power of Congress been 
doubted or called in question. The case 
of Strader et al. vs. Graham, 10 Howard, 
82, has been frequently referred to, as 
indicating the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, that Congress had no power over 
the subject of Slavery in the Territories ; 
but no such doctrine is held in that case. 
On the contrary, that case recognises to 
the fullest extent all the power claimed 
for Congress over that subject, as well as 
others. Chief Justice Taney, delivering 
the opinion of a majority of the Court, 
says : 

“ It has been settled by judicial decision 
‘ in this Court, that this Ordinance (of 
‘ 1787) is not in force.” 

And he cites Permoli vs. First Muni¬ 
cipality, 3 Howard, 589, and Pollard 


1 by the provisions of the act of Congress 
‘ of 30th June, 1834, (above cited.) By 
' the twenty-eighth section of that act, 
the prisoner, if found guilty, is undoubt¬ 
edly liable to punishment, unless he 
comes within the exception contained 
within the proviso, which is, that the 
provisions of that section ‘ shall not ex¬ 
tend to crimes committed by one Indian 
against the person or property of another 
Indian.’ The court then decides that, 
notwithstanding the adoption of Rogers 
by the Cherokees, he was liable to 
punishment, under the act, as a white 


laws of the respective States, and 
* the authority of the Ordinance of the old 
‘ Confederation. 

“As we have already said, it ceased to 
‘ be in force upon the adoption of the 
‘ Constitution, and cannot now be the 
‘ source of jurisdiction of any description 
‘ in this Court.” 

In the same case, (page 95,) he says : 

“ The act of Congress of April 7, 1798, 

‘ (1 Statutes at Large, 549,) extended the 
‘ Ordinance of 1787 to the then Territory 
‘ of Mississippi, with the exception of the 
‘ Anti-Slavery clause.” 

In the case of Permoli vs. First Muni¬ 
cipality, 3 Howard, 589, above cited, the 
Court says: 

j‘ Congress declared 
‘ people of the Territory the fundamental 
‘ principles their Constitution should con- 
‘ tain ; this was every way proper under 
■ the circumstances. The instrument hav- 
‘ ing been duly formed and presented, it 

< was for the National Legislature to judge 
‘ whether it contained the proper prin¬ 
ciples, and to accept it if it did, or reject 
it if it did not.” (Per Catron.) 

In Pollard’s Lessee vs. Hagan, 3 How¬ 
ard, 229, the Court (per McKinley, J.) 
cites with approbation the passage above 
read from the opinion of the Court, in the 
case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, with reference 
to the powers vested in Congress. In the 
case of the American Insurance Company 
vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 542, the Court says: 

“ In the mean time, Florida continues 
‘ to be a Territory of the United States, 

‘ governed by virtue of that clause in the 
‘ Constitution which empowers to ‘ make 
‘ all needful rules and regulations respect- 
‘ ing the territory or other property of the 

* United States.’ 

“Perhaps the power of governing a 

* Territory belonging to the United States, 

‘ which has not, by becoming a State, 

< acquired the means of self government, 

' may result necessarily from the facts that. 

‘ it is not within the jurisdiction of any 
‘ particular State, and is within the power 
‘ and jurisdiction of the United States. 

‘ The right to govern may be the inevitable 
1 consequence of the right to acquire ter- 
‘ ritory. 'Whichever may be the source 
‘ whence the power is derived, the pos- 
‘ session of it is unquestioned.” 

It was no part of the intention of the 
Court to throw doubt upon their own i 
qualified declaration, that the words 
the Constitution did confer the power, but 
to indidate their opinion that even without 
that clause Congress would have, by neces¬ 
sary implication, the power which, in 
order fo avoid dispute, has been conferred 
by express words. 

The case of the State of Missouri 
Iowa, 7 Howard, 667, 669, shows 
what light the Supreme Court of the Uni¬ 
ted States regard a Territorial Government 
after it has been organized. The case was 
one of dispute with regard to the bound¬ 
ary between Missouri and Iowa. The 
controversy originated in 1837, and was 
carried on between the United States and 
Missouri for ten years before Iowa was ad¬ 
mitted as a State. 

The Court says: 

“ The new State of Iowa came into the 
‘ Union, December 27, 1847, and up to 
‘ this date she was bound by the acts of | 
‘ her predecessor, the United States, for- 
‘ asmuch as the latter might have directly 
‘ conceded to Missouri a new boundary 
‘ on the north, as was done on the west; 

‘ and so, likewise, Iowa is bound by the 
‘ acts and admissions of the United States, 
tending indirectly to confirm and estab¬ 
lish a particular line a| the northern 
boundary of Missouri.” 

But the power of Congress over the 
Territory appears also from its laws, to 
establish needful rules and regulations of 


intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to 
preserve peace on the frontiers. The 


Territory, contrary to the provisions of | Hagari, 3 Howard, 212. But he goes on 
‘ this act, shall thereupon be entitled to to say : 

‘ and receive his or her freedom.” (Ap- “It is undoubtedly true, (page 96,) that 
proved by Jefferson.) I 1 most of the material provisions and prin- 

In the act of March 30, 1822, for the 1 ciples of these six articles, not inconsjst- 


of 30th June, 1834, is entitled 
to regulate trade and intercourse with 
the Indian tribes, and to preserve the 
peace on the frontiers.” (4 Statutes, 
729.) The act is a long one, and con¬ 
tains a great variety of provisions, civil 
and criminal, with reference to Indians, 
to foreigners, and to citizens of the United 
States ; authorizes, among other things, 
the President to use the military force of I 
the United States to drive settlers from 
the Indian lands, and to remove all per¬ 
sons from the Indian country, found there 
contrary to law, (secs. 10, 11.) It pro¬ 
vides that the laws of the United States, 
which provide “for the punishment of| 

‘ crimes committed within any place 
‘ within the sole and exclusive jurisdic- 
‘ tion of the United States, shall be in 
‘ force in the Indian country; provided 
‘ the same shall not extend to crimes com- 
‘ mitted by one Indian against the person 
‘ or property of another Indian.” (Sec. 25.) 

Section twenty-six enacts, “That if any 
‘ person who shall be charged with a viola- 
‘ tion of any of the provisions or regula- 
‘ tion.s of this act, shall be found within 
• any of the United States, or either of 
‘ the Territories, such offenders may be 
‘ there apprehended, and transported to 
‘ the Territory or judicial district having 
f jurisdiction of the same.” This is only 
one of a long series of acts, beginning in 
1790, in which the whole power of Gov¬ 
ernment, civil and military, is exercised 
over the Indian territory. By the laws of 
the United States, made for the govern¬ 
ment of the Indian territory, the punish¬ 
ment of murder committed by one white 
man on another whiteman is death. Under 
these laws, William S. Rogei 
dieted in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the district of Arkansas, for the 
murder of Jacob Nicholson. He there¬ 
upon pleaded that both he and Nicholson 
had been adopted as members of the tribe 
of Cherokee Indians. The case came 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on a writ of error. The Court says, 
(unanimous opinion by Chief Justice 
Taney :) 

“ It is our duty to expound and execute 
‘ the law as we find it; and we think it too 
‘ clearly established to admit of dispute, 

‘ that the Indian tribes residing within the 
‘ territorial limits of the United States are 
« subject to their authority; and where 
‘ the country occupied by them is not 
‘ within the limits of one of the States, 
‘ Congress may by law punish any offence 
‘ committed there, no matter whether the 
‘ offender be a white man or an Indian. 
‘ Consequently, the fact that Rogers had 
‘ become a member of the tribe of Cher- 
‘ okees is no objection to the jurisdiction 
‘ of the Court, and no defence to the in- 
< dictnqent, provided the case is embraced 


From the origin of the Government to 
this time, all the powers of sovereignty, 
without stint or limit, have been exercised 
by the United States over the Indian ter¬ 
ritory. In establishing Territorial Govern¬ 
ments, the United States have granted 
them such powers and imposed upon them 
such restrictions as Congress thought 
proper. Congress has conferred the whole 
power over territory of the United States 
upon one man. (Act October 31, 1883, 

2 Statutes, 245.) This act was approwed 
by Jefferson ; and “ all the military, civil, 
and judicial powers ” exercised by the offi¬ 
cers of the Territory ceded by France to 
the United States, by the treaty of 30th 
April, 1803, were, by the terms of this 
act, “to be vested in such person and 
‘ persons, and to be exercised in such 
‘ manner, as the President of the United 
‘ States should direct, for maintaining and 
‘ protecting the inhabitants of Louisiana 
‘ in the free enjoyment of their liberty, 

‘ property, and religion.” This power 
was held by the President till the pas¬ 
sage of the act of 26th March, 1804. (2 
Statutes, 283.) And by this latter act, 
the “legislative powers ” were vested in 
the Governor, and in thirteen of the most 
fit and discreet persons of the Territory, 
called the Legislative Council, appointed 
annually by the President of the United 
States firom among those holding real es¬ 
tate therein, and who had resided one 
year at least in the Territory, and held no 
office of profit under the Territory or un¬ 
der the United States. 

It is not easy to name any power of le¬ 
gislation which Congress has not exer¬ 
cised over the Territories, both organized 
and unorganized. It has bestowed, as ‘ 
have seen, the power of governing 
one man, and it has made laws both per¬ 
missive and restrictive on every subject, 
Slavery included, such as could be made 
only by those having the whole power of | 
legislation, without limits other than those 
imposed by the nature of the Government 
itself. The object of all our Governments, 
State and National, is to protect life, 
liberty, and property, and to promote by 
wise measures the pursuit of happiness ; 
and Congress possesses over the Territo¬ 
ries power to enact such laws as are not 
prohibited in express terms by the Con¬ 
stitution pf the United States, or violative 
of the great purposes for which the Gov¬ 
ernment was instituted. Nothing can be 
clearer than this, not only from the words 
of the Constitution itself, but from the 
uniform course of the Government in all 
departments. 

In the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 
16 Peters, 618, the Supreme Court (Opin¬ 
ion by Judge Story) says, with reference 
to the constitutionality of the fugitive 
slave law of 1793— 

“Under such circumstances, if the 
‘ question were one of doubtful construc- 
‘ tion, such long acquiescence in it, such 
‘ cotemporaneous expositions of it, and 
1 such extensive and uniform recognitions 
‘ of its validity, would in our judgment en¬ 
title the question to be considered at 
rest; unless, indeed, the interpretation 
of the Constitution is to be delivered 
over to interminable doubt throughout 
the whole progress of legislation and of 
national operations. Congress, the Ex¬ 
ecutive, and the Judiciary, have upon vae 
rious occasions acted upon this as a 
sound and reasonable doctrine.” 

This is sound law with reference to the 
constitutionality of the fugitive slave act, 
and is equally sound with reference to 
the originally much clearer subject of the 
power of Congress over the Territories. 
This same Judge, in his Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the United States, sec¬ 
tion 1322,says: 

“ The power of Congress over the pub- 
‘ lie territory is clearly exclusive and uni- 
‘ versal, and their legislation is subject to 
‘ no control, but is absolute and unlimit- 
‘ ed, unless so far as it is affected by stip- 
‘ ulations in the cessions, or by the Ordi- 
‘ nance of 1787, under which any part of 
‘ it has been settled.” 

In the same work, section 1319, he 
says: 

“ No one has ever doubted the authority 
‘ of Congress to erect Territorial Govern- 
‘ ments within the territory of the United 
‘ States, under the general language of 
‘ the clause, ‘to make all needful rules 
‘ and regulations;’ indeed, with the Ordi- 
‘ nance of 1787 in the very view of the 
‘ framers as well as of the people of the 
‘ States, it is impossible to'doubt that such 
1 a power was deemed indispensable to 
‘ the purposes of the cessions made by the 
‘ States. What shall be the form of gov- 
‘ ernment established in the Territories, 

1 depends exclusively upon the discretion 
‘ of Congress.” 

Judge Kent (1 Coin., 421, 422) says 
“ Exclusive and unlimited power of le- 
‘ gislation is given to Congress by the 
‘ Constitution; and sanctioned by judicial 
' decisions.” 

Again he says: 

“The general sovereignty existing 
the Government of the United States 
over its territories is founded on the 
Constitution, which declared that Con¬ 
gress should have power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regula¬ 
tions respecting, the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States." 
Again he says, (page 424:) 

“ It would seem, from these various 
Congressional regulations of the territo- 


must beware lest, in seeking to avoid a 
temporary inconvenience, we fall into 
great and irretrievable errors. The views 
and habits and feelings of our people are 
sufficiently harmonious on every question 
save that of Negro Slavery. In the history 
of the world there has been, thus far, no 
instance of so great a success as ours, both 
with regard to territory and population, 
achieved by so small an expenditure of 
blood and treasure. The elements of a 
future progress, immeasurably more rapid 
than the past, are in our hands. If we 
use them with patience, steadiness, and 
wisdom, the boundaries of our prosperity 
will be those of our capacity for improve¬ 
ment. 
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belonging to the United States, that 
‘ Congress have the supreme power in the 
‘ government of them, depending on |the 
' exercise of their sound discretion.” 

Chief Justice Marshall (4 Wheaton, 
422) says : “ All admit the constitutional¬ 
ity of a Territorial Government;” and he 
makes no exception of the subject of Sla¬ 
very, as of one not within the scope of 
such a Government. 

I have thus endeavored to maintain 
of the most firmly established, most fre¬ 
quently exercised, and most necessary 
powers of Congress, against the attacks 
upon it which have been induced by the 
heat of political excitement. It is true 
that no power ought to be exercised rash¬ 
ly or vindictively—it i3 true that the Gov¬ 
ernment ought not to obey the dictates of | 
party zeal or animosity—but it would be 
suicidal to deny and abandon, through 
fear or hope of party triumphs or tempo¬ 
rary abuses, powers essential to the prop¬ 
er conduct and success of the Govern¬ 
ment. Such a power is that over the Ter¬ 
ritories. We have a vast domain lying 
•pen to the occupancy of men from all 
the ends of the earth; and it is essential 
that no institutions should be permitted 
grow upon them but such as are in hs 
mony with the habits and feelings of o 
people, and the nature of the existing 
Governments, State and National. We 
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